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‘me ‘despiseth him that sent 


“thing more than the Fewistr 
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For the Présbyseriin. 


tlie: bearets of that very thing whose 


. the heathen. The Hebrew nation was in- 


sand that the preaching of the apostles was 


pensation? How does it differ from the 


kingdom is not of this world.” The 


_ ‘old and young, sons and daughters, servants 


to understand them. This at- 
Fégarded not’ merely as prefiguring some- 


\ 


x 


_s(pends on himself. | 


““pystem of government or authority, and is 


: ‘ out, but an inward, spiritual operation. 


was still further distant in the time of 


~ “the law is the knowledge of sin.” 
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distinguished from the old one, not, indeed, 
by, the fast of tho outpouring of the Spirit, 
as if the Holy Ghost had not been given at 
all before, but by the ‘degree, and perhaps 
_the;extent, of this effusion This difference 
‘is such that the apostle can say, «The times 
Of this ignorance—the former days—God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men¢ 
| every where to'repent.” In other words, 
-all men every where are now endowed from 
above with new spiritual capacities, and are 
prepared, so far as the divine part in the 
preparation goes, to receive the true religion. 
Ignorance can no longer be pleaded in be- 
half ofany. This general operation of the 
Spirit in men, preparing them to receive the 
spiritual revelations of the gospel, is what 
characterizes the new dispensation and this 
is what is meant by “the kingdom of God,” 
so much spoken of by our Lord, This is 
‘the essential idea, though it is variously 
modified by the different connections in 
which the phrase is used; and this general 
| diffusion of a capacity for true religious 
| knowledge is properly called ‘the kingdom 


pe 
} 
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at» 


‘the’ sent John the Baptist, 
x forerunner, to*the Jewish nation, he 
‘the: kin ‘gt bard.” 
When he afterwards sent forth the seventy 


gdem of Heaven.at Hand. 


< 


partivala® towns ‘Which he intended 
viett:hé gave them the same message— 
+4¢Say unto them, the’ kingdom of God is 
come nigh unté you.” This is evidently a / 
«Asif the disciples 


“ppprosch ‘they proclaim, the Lord ‘adds, 
thet Héareth’ you’ heareth. me, and he 
déspiséth you despiseth' me; and he | 


rine,” - “AS soon as they enter any house they | 
“must say, “Peace be to this house.” And 
“this benediction was not a mere empty form. 
oat. symbolizedthe actual communication of 
real benefit.. With this word there 
ewent forth. from the something, 
-which: vested on every ‘(son of peace,’’ every 
«gascuptibid soal'in the household ; but which, | 
*$ike the dove ‘from ‘the ark, returned from 
Howsé, or'that ‘soul, where it found no 
thé place whence it had gone. 
‘ape favour, whatever that be, which 
“Gs bere denoted by peace” and « the king. 
dom of. God,” is poured like the light and 
the rain wpon: the evil and upon, the good. 
3 Whether 4 given individual receives. it, de- } 


‘beginning of that universal reign of God in 
the world, which was promised throughout 
the Old Testament as the kingdom of the 
Messiah, prefigured by the theocratic throne 
of David. 

But in thus defining the kingdom, we have 
at the same time defined the “coming nigh.” 
This is not'to be understood as an approach 
in space or time, but in a spiritual sense as 
the “drawing near” of God to us, “though 
he be not far from any one.” «The king- 
dom of. God is within you.” The procla- 
mation of the apostles might be understood 
thus:—God now comes near reigning in 
you; his Spirit, his kingdom asserts itself 
within you with a power which only waits 
for your own active consent, to overthrow. 
‘the kingdom of Satan, and establish itself 
in your heart.. So said Christ to the Scribe, 
who seemed to take spiritual truth, and an- 
swered discreetly, «Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God;’ the spirit of truth 
has so far wrought in thee as to be ready, 
the moment thou shalt yield thyself to it, 
to take full possession of thee, and guide 
thee into all truth. This nearness of the 
kingdom of God the apostles were to. an- 
nounce to all, even to the impenitent; and, 
‘indeed, especially to the impenitent, as 
greatly increasing their guilt, and justifying 
their awful doom. Not that all shall be 
saved. By no means. But that all have a 
bona fide offer of salvation. Nor is this 
such a presence of the Spirit’ in mankind as 
supersedes the preaching of the word and 
the means of grace, so that the heathen, for 
.example, need not the gospel; for this very 
proclamation is preaching, and it is to be 
made to all. «:Whosoever, indeed, shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved ;”’ 
but ‘how shall they call on him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” We are by no 
means taught that this capacity for saving 
knowledge saves men without the preaching 
of the word, but that it prepares them to be 
saved by it, if they will. | 

How plainly this presence of the king- 
_dom of God appears in the history of Chris- 
tian missions! As the Lord moves among 
men in the fiesh, all hearts are either at- 
tracted or repelled by him. Why, because 
there is all abroad a sensibility to that hea- 
venly magnet, arising from a spiritual power 
‘like its own, present in all, but present under 
different conditions, and <ttracting or repell- 
ing accordingly. As the Lord moves through 
all generations of men in his Church, not 
a preachen of the gospel goes to the heathen 
but finds ‘Mii ‘ready to receive his word. 
Peter found Cornelius waiting ; and this was 
to him not a miraculous exception, but the 
‘ indication of a universal rule. The apostles 
never visited a place where some did not 
believe. From the European missionary 
field of the middle age gradually arose some 
of the greatest teachers of the Church. Our 
own missionaries always ftnd that the Spirit 
of the Lord has gone before them, and lighted 
the way for the truth to the darkest hearts ; 
and with all who reject them it shall’ go 
harder “in that day” than with Sodom it- 
self. 

But if the bare announcement of the 
kingdom of heaven so adds to the guilt of 
ungodliness, what must become of those who 
live continually under the sound of the gos- 
pel, are perpetually reminded of their sol- 
emn duties, and yet as constantly neglect, 
if they do not despise, the kingdom of God? 

SYMAEON. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


» Wherever the disciples, with this bene- 
*diction, were kindly received, they were to 

add miraculous favours of temporal benefit, 
"espedially "the farther assurance, that 
“the kingdom of God was present with those 
“people, to heal the. diseases of the soul and 
" destroy the Kingdom of Satan ; and, what is 
- more striking in the whole commission, they 
to give this megsage also even to those 
who, should.reject them. ‘+Into whatsoever 
eity ye enter,\and they receive you not, go 
‘your ways out into the streets of the same, 
-yaud ‘say, ‘Even the very dust of your city, 
‘“which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against 
‘You; notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, 
‘that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
“you. But I say unto you, that it shall- be 
_.more tolerable in that day for Sodom, than 
_for that city.’”” The proclamation of the 
, kingdom of heaven at fand, joyful to those 
_ who receive the disciples, is not an empty 
, thing, but a word of sorrow and terror to 
{, those who do not. 

«The kingdom of: heaven is at hand,” 
wappears to be the formula for announcing 
-‘the Christian dispensation. It was not used 
respecting the Jewish dispensation even to 


“deed, in a striking sense, the kingdom of 
God. The Lord reigned in Zion: And the 
_ wonderful rise and progress of that nation 
made the heathen tribes feel that it was 
‘ruled by a God greater than their gods. 
‘But John, our Lord himself, the twelve, 
and the seventy, all preached, saying, ‘Re- 

«pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
‘They preached thus even to the Jews, show- 
“ing that the kingdom-of heaven was some- 
on. 

“We may say, that ‘the kingdom of hea- 
yen” here means the Christian dispensation ; 


#0 announcement of the approach of Christ. 
; Bat what, then, really is the Christian dis- 


+ Jewish? In what sense is it called ‘the 
‘kingdom of God?” 
This formula does not denote any outward 


‘not to be taken in any earthly, human sense. 


Jewish theocracy could be called the king- 
. dom of God,” in an earthly sense, but not 
. the “kingdom of heaven.” It was ‘‘of this 
» world,” an earthly kingdom of God; a king- 
}-dom of God, not the kingdom. ‘The king- 
‘dom of God cometh not with observation 
- (with outward show); ‘neither shall they 
‘pay, ‘Lo, here!’ or, «Lo, there!’ for behold 
the kingdom of God is within you.” So says 
*Paul—«The Kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power ;””—not an authority from with- 


- The scriptural idea of the kingdom of 
God, is the dominion of God in the soul of 
-man, so that “God worketh in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” This is 
founded in faith; and as faith produces 
- good works, so the spiritual kingdom of 
‘ God tends to reveal itself in all the outward 
‘ relations of this life. It creates for itself. 
~an earthly body by its own laws. When 
the Lord shall thus rule perfectly in the 
~ hearts of all men, and in all their outward 
affairs, then will be fulfilled that which is 
written, ‘‘The kingdoms of this world are 
. become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ.’’. But this complete establishment 
of the kingdom of God, either in the indi- 
“vidual or in the whole Church, is always 
spoken of as future. For the individual, it 
‘is the resurrection; for the Church the 
heavens and new earth.” Its coming 
is slow, and is described by the twin para- 
bles of the leaven and the mustard-seed. 
‘It is even’ yet undoubtedly far distant, and 


Painceton, Scott County, Iowa, 
July 26, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—On arriving at this 
place, almost the first gratification I received 
was a meeting with my old and loved friend 
the Presbyterian; and, having concluded 
to tarry for a little season, I thought I 
would 

“Get up arailroad train 

Betwixt my paper and my brain,” 

and send a few passenger thoughts or 
facts as regards this place, its locality, and 
prospects, for you to dispense with as your 
judgment approves. | 

There are very many towns in the West, 
beautifully situated, numbering from three 
to fifteen hundred inhabitants, of which the 
people of the Eastern States have never heard. 
Of these Princeton is one. Itis situated on 
the Mississippi river, about twenty miles 
above Davenport, and during my passage 
up the river I saw no location or town site 
which appeared to me so beautiful and 
pleasant as this. There are, I believe, 
three houses in the town which were stand- 
ing four years ago;—it now numbers from 
four to five hundred inhabitants. An aca- 
demy for young ladies has been established, 
and I am told is very successfully and ably 
conducted by a lady from Massachusetts. 
The first residents here were Presbyterians 
from Pennsylvania, or at least these were 
among the first. Although they might 
have been prompted, by a desire to accumu- 
late a ‘wee share’ of filthy lucre, to leave 
their pleasant shades, and loved homes, and 
old grave-yards in the East, for the priva- 
tions and dangers of a new country, yet 
we see one of the first steps taken by them, 
as a united body, was to secure a ministry, 
and stated places and periods for the wor- 
ship of the God of their fathers. A few 
families settled here, and united with others 
up and down the river, and soon secured 
| the services of a very able and influential 
Scotch minister, a Mr. Hutchison. He 
laboured among them for two years, when 
«God took him.’”? He must have been 
loved and esteemed by all, for his name is 
often used by persons in and out of the 
Church as one who done a good work here. 


‘Christ. his cannot be what Christ and 
-hhis apostles announced as “at hand.” 
-But there were at hand the beginnings of 
‘this kingdom in the spiritual operations of 
God in the world. The Lord was beginning 
to work with new power in the hearts of 
He had wrought in them, indced, 
‘from the days of Adam; and his kingdom 
had appeared in the holy lives of the ancient 
-worthies, and even in the longings of hea- 
hen minds for the truth. But even in His 
burch he had thus far wrought only to 
falwaken the sense of spiritual want. 
He did 
‘not fully prepare the minds of men for spi- 
‘ritual ideas, and for an independent activity 
fn religion; he kept them under authority, 
‘and revealed his will to them, not directly 
and fully, but in earthly forms, types, and 
symbols, suited to a spiritual childhood. 
‘The Mosaic revelations were not such as to 
tgansport the people from the sphere of sen- 
mible, earthly things, into that of the spirit- 
mal and heavenly. But the Christian cis- 
‘pensation was: foretold as a time when the 
‘Lord would pour out his Spirit on all flesh, 


and hand-maidens; would make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel, put his law 
in, their inward parts, and make all know 
jhim, from the least to the greatest. And 


Résted ‘that promised effusion, and is to be 


come, but as symbolizing something 


of God,” because it is the foundation and | 


4 already, present. ' Heretofore preaching has been held in the 
= The Christian dispensation, therefore, is school-houses in and about the town, but 
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and probably dedicated in August. The 
house is beautifully situated, commanding 
an extensive and charming view of the 
surrounding country. Although the peo- 


}ple are without a regular minister, they 


have almost weekly supplies, and now have 
a prospect of securing a young and inter- 


esting preacher. - 


A very flourishing Sabbath-school is in 
existence here, conducted on the ‘‘ Union” 
plan. Presbyterianism is predominant, whilst 
the Methodists, with the energy so charac- 
teristic of them, are also gaining strength. 

As to the future of Princeton, all per- 
sons who have visited it are decided that it 
must eventually become ‘atown.” Its 
location is remarkably healthy, and unsur- 
passed for beauty of scenery. From the 


river the bank makes a gradual ascent for 


half a mile west, where, as far back as the 
eye will carry, lies a beautiful rolling prai- 
rie. East, one can see twenty miles into 
Illinois, as far up the river, and a great 
distance down. 

Our aborigines, the Indians, seemed to 
see a peculiar beauty in this location, as 
they had a considerable settlement or town 
here some fifteen years ago. They are very 
distinctly remembered by an old family still 
resident here. On the north side of the 
town lies a hill which was used as a burying- 
ground by the Indians, and very frequently 
the ploughshare turns up the skull or some 
bone of a long buried Indian. 

Some parts of the prairie are covered 
over for acres with little hillocks, like ant 
hills, which our old friend informs us were 
the corn fields of the red men. They are 
still covered with «blue grass,’ which is 
evidence that they were once, at least to 
some extent, in a state of cultivation. 

Here, as in the Western towns, property 
is increasing in value with wonderful ra- 
pidity. Farms or lands which might have 
been bought two or three years ago for four 
or five dollars per acre, cannot be bought 
now for thirty. 

From what I have seen, I feel like con- 
tradicting the general impression in the 
Kast, that “money” is the ruling passion or 
principle of the West. Money is accumu- 
lated here more rapidly only because the 
advantages are greater. I do not believe 
it is valued more or loved more. Every 
village supports its minister, and that with 
a less stinted salary than many of our old 
Eastern mother'towns. Every neighbour- 
hood maintains its Sabbath-school; and, 
methinks, if we could see the list of sub- 
scribers to the Presbyterian, none could say 
that Lowa, at least, cares little for religious 
literature. Yours, Xc. w.P. W. 

For the Presbyterian. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


But there were false prophets also among the peo- 
ple, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies. 
2 Peter ii. 1. 


Messrs. Editors—I was reminded of the 
above language of an inspired apostle, 


which may be regarded both as a prediction 


and a solemn warning, by reading a book, 


entitled «A Manual of Sacred History, 


&c., by John Henry Kurtz, D.D., designed 
to be a guide to the understanding of the 
divine plan of salvation, according to its 
historical development.”’ This book comes 


abroad with several strong recommendations 


by religious journals and theological pro- 
fessors, for learning, style, orthodox senti- 
ment, &c. But can it be possible that the 
author of these recommendations would en- 
dorse a work holding the views inculcated 
on pages 408 and 409, on the subject of 


baptism, if they had carefully read it? And 


if they have not, is it right, is it safe, is it 
consistent with their high station and call- 
ing, as religious instructors and guides, to 
speak in terms of unqualified praise of a 
work which they had not read? That the 


work in question contains many excellencies, 


none will deny. But this fact should by 
no means make us shut our eyes on the 
secret poison by which it is leavened, and 
the damnable or destructive heresies which 
it privily brings in. These are not to be 
tolerated for a moment, especially when 
found in a professed “guide to the under- 
standing of the divine plan of salvation.” 
Let us hear what our “Guide” says on the 
important doctrine of Baptism Theesa- 
craments were instituted by Christ for the 
purpose of enabling us through them to 
enter into the most intimate and essential 
communion of life with him, and of pre- 
serving and establishing us therein. Two 
conditions belong not only to natural life, 
but also to the new life in Christ—birth 
and sustenance. There are, consequently, 
not more than two ‘sacraments—l. Bap- 
tism, the medium of the birth of the new 
life; and, 2. the Lord’s Supper, the me- 
dium by which it is nourished and its 
growth is maintained. It hence appears, at 
the same time, that the former is to be ad- 
ministered, in the case.of the same indi- 
vidual, once only, and that the latter is of 


necessity to be repeatedly administered. | 


The peculiarity of the sacraments (as con- 
tra-distinguished from symbols) consists in 
the circumstance, that in them the gift of 
grace, which is invisible and supersensual, 
is enveloped in elements that are _ .ible 
and obvious to the senses, and is received 
by means of these elements through the 
external senses, in order that we may be 
assured even by these of such reception.” 
I have made the quotation word for word 
entire, that the author’s meaning may ap- 
pear more obvious in relation to the charge 
which I prefer against him, viz: of hold- 
ing the dogma of « Baptismal Regeneration,” 
or teaching that sacramental. grace is con- 
veyed by the medium of water baptism, 
and preserved and nourished by the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. _ 

Our author maintains, evidently, 1. That 
water-baptism, administered by an author- 
ized person, in the name of the sacred 
Trinity, to a proper subject, either infant or 
adult, is the medium of ‘the new life’”or 
regeneration, because “in them,” 7. e. the 
sacraments, the gift of grace, which is 
invisible and supersensual, is enveloped in 
elements that are obvious to the-senses, and 
is received by means of these elements 
through the external senses, in order that 
we may be assured by these of such recep- 
tion. 

He asserts, 2, that the union of invisible 
grace, producing new life, with the outward 
element, is essential to the being of a sacra- 
ment. ‘The sensual and the supersensual,”’ 
says he, ‘‘are not apart from each other, or 


separated, but.are connected and united in 


the most intimate manner, insomuch ‘that 
he who receives the sensible sign, at the same 
time receives the supersensual gift in, with, 
and under it. The symbol thus becomes a 
sacrament, as soon as that which it desig- 


now commodious and’ elegant church is | nates id added to and united with it.” If). . 
‘in course of erection, and will be finished | this does not teach that the soul of the | 


candidate for baptism is purified from sid 
and made partaker of «the new life,’’ o! 
sanctification or holiness, by baptism with 
water, what. does it) teach? According to 
this representation of the nature and cha- 
racter of a sacrament, baptism was not, as 
we have been taught to believe, administered 
to Simon Magus at all (Acts viii. 13), for I 


those who coincide with his views on the 


he had ‘received the supersensual gift of 
grace, when he was pronounced to be in the 
gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity, 
verse 23. Nay, according to the doctrine 
of our author, there are thousands who 


_have received what we Presbyterians thought 


baptism with water, who are, in fact, with- 


they give no evidence of “the new life,” 
which is taught to be essential to this sa- 
crament, and conveyed by it. Hence, 

To give the appearance of consistency to 
this strange compound of ‘things which 
differ,” the author of the Guide maintains, 
8. That without such a union of the visible 
and invisible, the sensual and the super- 
sensual, it is not a sacrament, but a symbol, 
‘‘which then becomes a sacrament when it 
is associated with the omnipotent word of 
Christ, which occurs at the consecration.” 
There is the marvellous and wonderful 
change—a change equalling that of his 


of water, to the essential union, or combina- 
tion of water. and grace; from an external 
sign and symbol of regeneration effected by 
the word and Spirit of Christ, into a sacra- 
ment conveying per se, saving grace and 
eternal life. 

In perfect consistency with such views of 
this ordinance, the author teaches, 4. «« That 
God has so connected with baptism the 
privilege of sharing in the blessings of sal- 
vation that flow from Christ’s life, suffér- 


the right hand of God, that these blessings 
can be obtained by no other means, and in 
no.other way save by baptism. We cannot, 
therefore, be saved without baptism.” I 
would simply ask, is this the divine plan of 
salvation, as taught in the more sure word 
of prophecy? Ifso, what then has become 
of the believing malefactor, whose penitent 
ery, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom,” was answered by the 
dying Saviour, «‘ Verily I say unto thee, to- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Luke xxiii. 42, 48. And what has become 
of the hundreds of adults, and thousands 
of infants, who, from unavoidable circum- 


| stances, have died without baptism? All 


are lost, if the doctrines advanced by our 
author in his Guide are correct. 

His views on the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper are equally erroneous and objection- 
able. He contends (see p. 413,) that the 
words, “¢ This is my blood,’ must be under- 
stood, not in a figurative, but in a strict and 
literal sense; and that both the bread and 
wine and body and blood are essentially and 
truly present, and that which is heavenly 
is received both by the believer and by the 
unbeliever, in, with, and under the tcrres- 
trial elements.”” That Luther, in the six- 
teenth century, when just emerging from 
the depths of Papal darkness and supersti- 
tion, should have held the absurd dogma of 
consubstantiation, the twin sister of tran- 
substantiation, is not to be wondered at; 
but that such’a doctrine, equally repugnant 
to sound reason and sacred criticism, should 
be held in the nineteenth century by a 
Protestant Christian minister, and Professor 
of Church History, is strange indeed; but 
not more strange than true and lamentable. 

How different are the views of Dr. Kurtz, 
from the simple teachings of the Bible, on 
the subject of baptism! The latter teaches 
fully “nd clearly, 1. That water-baptism is 
an ordinance or sacrament of the New Tes- 
tament, in which the washing with water 
represents the cleansing of the soul from 
sin by the blood of Christ. Luke vii. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 21. 2. Trat the inward spiritual 
washing or baptism of the soul, signified by 
the outward washing with water, is the 
wash of the Holy Ghost. Matt. ii. 11. 
3. And that although both the outward 
and the inward baptism—the outward sign 
and the invisible grace may be conferred at 
the same time, yet the former often occurs 
without the latter, and vice versa—see John 
iii. 5-8, and compare Acts viii. 13, 23; 
x. 2, 4, 22, 31, 45, 47. Such is the dac- 
trine of «*the law and testimony” on the 
nature and efficacy of baptism; and I am 
happy to add, it is also the doctrine of the 
Presbyterian Church as taught in her evan- 
gelical Confession of Faith Although 
it be a great sin to contemn or neglect 
this ordinance, yet grace and salvation are 
not so inseparably annexed unto it as that 
no person can be regenerated or saved with- 
out it, or that all that are baptized are un- 
doubtedly regenerated.”’ Chap. xxviii. sec. 
5. With our Confession of Faith on this 
subject, the public standards of the Dutch 


Churches in the United States, I think, 
harmonize. That the writer of this article 
and the numerous readers of the Presby- 
tcrian may be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, is the prayer of. 

Amicus VERITATIS. 


RICHES OF THE BIBLE. 


Some writer gives the following analysis 
of the ‘‘ book of books,’”’ the Bible. 

It is a Book of Laws, to show the right 
and wrong. | 

It is a Book of Wisdom, that makes the 
foolish wise. 

It is a Book of Truth, which detects all 
human errors. . | 

It’is a Book of Life, which shows how to 
avoid everlasting death. 

It is the most authentic and entertaining 
history ever published. - 

It contains the most remote antiquities, 
the most remarkable events and wonderful 
occurrences. | 

It is a complete code of laws. 

It is a perfect body of divinity. 

It is an unequalled narrative. 

It is a book of biography. 

It is a book of travels. 

It is a book of voyages. 

It is the best covenant ever made; the 
best deed ever written. 

It is the best will ever executed; the best 
testament ever signed. 

It is the young man’s best companion. 

It is the school boy’s best instructor. 

It is the learned man’s masterpiece. __ 

It is the ignorant man’s dictionary, and 
every man’s directory. 

It promises an eternal reward to the 
faithful and believing. 

But that which crowns all is the Author. 

He is without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy, “with whom there is no vari- 


abheness, neither shadow of turning.” 


do not suppose that even Dr. Kurtz, and ; 


‘subject of the sacraments, would admit that | 


out the sacrament of baptism proper, for 


Holiness at Rome—from the mere element | 


enough.” 


Reformed, Associate, and German Reformcd | 


cause one tear less to flow.”’ 


NO. 144 CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHI 


CHEAP PREACHING. 


During the discussion on providing more 


: adequately for the maintenance of pastors 
, in the late Irish General Assembly, the Rev. 


Dr. Gondy thus very justly showed up those 
who have a passion’for getting their preach- 
ing at a low price. 

_I was struck once by heariog what an in- 
dividual said who had been returning home 
after the ordination ofa minister in the con- 
gregation.to which he belonged. The con- 
gregatiof had driven a hard bargain with 
the Presbytery about the settlement of this 
minister; they had been very pertinacious 
with the Presbytery to settle hice at the 
very lowest figure. A man said to the in- 
dividual I refer to, ‘ What sort of a minis- 
ter have you got?” “0,” said he, “we 
have got a very respectable man, a very 
well looking, portly man, and a man who is 
a first-rate preacher; he is considered, more- 


over, a learned mau, we-got him un- 


ology.and cheap ministers are, like other 
cheap things, not worth much. When we 
look around us, or in the newspapers, and 
see that something is going very cheap, 
and that alarming sacrifices are being en- 
dured, we keep out of that shop, knowing 


that, though we. get them cheap, they will 


not be cheap in the end; and people might 
find out that they had met with an alarming 
sacrifice in getting a cheap minister. 

The grand obstacle before those parties 
who will be working this movement for 
increased support, will be this :—People 
will say, “We know these ministers; they 
are very comfortable, and they have com- 
fortable and lucrative farms, and they 
live very well. It is true, the stipend 
is extremely low, but they have lucra- 
tive farms. We will just keep our hands 
in our pockets, for they are comfortable 
Conifortable—how? Comfort- 
able at the expense of the duty they owe to 
their people, and enjoying a comparatively 
lucrative position at the expense of fulfilling 
the duty which was described in the words, 


' “Give thyself wholly to them.” 
ings, death, resurrection, and exaltation at | : 
' gencies of the Church by the outpouring of 
‘its liberality to enable ministers to divest 


' We must now, however, meet the emer- 


themselves of any thing that will trammel 
them in this work. I do not say that those 
who have farms neglect their ministry, but 


there is a temptation to neglect it; and |. 


what is it that has tempted them? Is it 
not the miserable and inadequate support 
that was given to them? I remember to 
have ea or heard somewhere of an old 
Scotch minister, who was the minister of 
a people who did not support him liberally, 


and who was engaged one fine day dili- 


gently labouring in his garden. It was not 
agriculture, but horticulture he was pursu- 
ing. He was a caustic old gentleman, and 
occagionally said remarkably good things. 
One of his parishioners, who was rather nig- 
gardly in his contributions, asked him what 
he was so diligently occupied in, thinking, 
of course, that he should have been‘in his 
study. The old gentleman was engaged in 
planting a most excellent esculent, which is 
a good adjunct to a piece of beef or mutton,. 
or to any other element of a good dinner. 
““Why, sir,” said he, “I tell you what I 
am doing; I am just engaged in the work 
in which you and all the rest of my 
niggardly and narrow-hearted parishioners 
should be engaged. I am raising my celery, 


(salary.’’) 


JOHN HOWARD. 


The name of John Howard, wherever 
the English language is spoken, is the sy- 
nonym for benevolence. When the public 
instructor, speaking cither from the pulpit 
or through the press, desires to personify 
the purest sympathy for human suffering, 
that name at once occurs to him; but it 
would be a great mistake to attach the 
idea of feminine soft-heartedness to efforts 
as vigorous, as deliberate, and as mascu- 
line as ever characterized the movements of 
intellectual man. The life of Howard is 
sublime, simply because it presents physi- 
cal weakness overcoming mountains, in the 
pursuit of an end recommended by duty. 
It is difficult to gather from all that re- 
mains to us of Howard’s unparalleled 
career, that he was either susceptible by 
nature, or romantic from education and 
early habit. Poetry had never beguiled 
him, and fancy slumbered in his mind. 
Measure him by the vulgar standard, and 
all the elements of heroism are missing in 
his composition. Judge him in his pecu- 
liar light, and you may search the annals 
of heroism in vain for one more illustrious 
than he! 

This celebrated philanthropist was the 
son of an upholsterer. He was born 
on the second of September, 1726, and 
died on the twentieth of January, 1790. 
His whole life was consecrated to deeds of 
benevolence. Ascertaining that the prisons 
of England were in a wretched condition, 
and the prisoners subject to very great suf- 
ferings, he resolved to devote his energies 
to the improvement of the former, and the 
alleviation of the latter. He therefore 
travelled through Great Britain and Ire- 
land on his errand of mercy; he then left 
his native country and visited the abodes 
of misery and want in foreign lands. He 
travelled three times through France, four 
times through Germany, five times through 
Holland, twice through Italy, once through 
Spain and Portugal, and also through Den- 
mark, ‘Sweden, Russia, Poland, and partly 
through Turkey and Egypt. 

In private he set an example of all the 
religious, moral, and domestic duties, which 
he regulated with the order of a system, 
calculated with the solicitude of a parent, 
and enforced with the authority of a mas- 
ter. Perhaps no man more thoroughly 
sacrificed personal ease and comfort for 
the good of suffering humanity than this 
great philanthropist. When under the 
very shadows of the pyramids, he would 
not even louse a few hours in visiting them, 
‘because,’ said he ‘while. looking at 
them, I may otherwise prevent a sigh, or 
On his arri- 
val at St. Petersburg, the Empress sent to 
invite him to court, but his noble answer 
to the messenger was, “I come to visit the 
prisons of captives, and not the courts and 
palaces of kings.” 

Ten years before his death, the great 
orator Burke said, when speaking of How- 
ard :—<‘ He has visited all Europe, not to 
survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or 
the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of 


| ancient grandeur; not to form a scale of 


the curiosity of modern art; not to collect 
medals, or to collate manuscripts, but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals, to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take 
the gauge and dimension of misery, de- 
pression, and contempt; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to compare and col- 


late the distresses of all men in their coun- 
tries. His plan is original, and it is as full 
of genius as of humanity. It is a voyage 
of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity; 
and already the benefit of his labour is felt 
more or less in every country.” 

Never before perhaps were human ener- 
gies devoted to a more laudable purpose. 
He relinquished his own comfort, so that 
he might bestow it on others; he was often 
immured in prison that others might be set 
at liberty; he exposed himself to danger 
that he might free others from it; he 
visited the gloomy cell that he might in- 
spire a ray of hope and joy in the breasts 
of the wretched, and at last fell a victim to 
his own ardent love of humanity; for 
while visiting a young lady, who lay dan- 
gerously ill of an epidemic fever, in order 
to administer relief, he caught the distem- 
per, which proved fatal. He died with 
perfect resignation, and with the same 
to’ secular consid- 
erations.. His body was buried, at his own 
request, in the garden in the villa of a Mr. 
Dauphin, in Russia. He said «he should 
there be equally near to heaven, as if 
brought back to England.” 

When asked why he was so preserved 
from infection, he said, «Next to the free 
goodness and mercy of the Author of my 
being, temperance and cleanliness were my 
preservatives.” Howard was an abstainer 
from intoxicating drinks, and scarcely ever 
eat animal food. When absent from Eng- 
land $7000 was raised to defray the ex- 
penses of erecting a monument to his hon- 
our. As soon as he heard of it, he wrote 
to a friend, saying, “I cannot bear the 
thought of being thus dragged out. It 
deranges and confounds my schemes—my 
exaltation is my fall—my misfortune.” 
The project was accordingly abandoned. 
Though a Dissenter, a monument was erec- 


ted to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


the inscription of which says, “That he 
trod an open but unfrequented path to im- 
mortality, in the ardent and unremitted 
exercise of Christian charity.” 


MAN BLINDER THAN BRUTES. 


Man often prides himself on his vast 
superiority to the brute creation, but possi- 
bly some of these lower tribes may congratu- 
late themselves on exemption from human 
sins and infirmities. That the superiority 
is not altogether on the human side, may 
be inferred from the following striking 
passages from Dr. Guthrie’s Gospel *in 
Ezekiel. 

‘It is alleged by travellers, that the 
ostrich, when pursued by its hunters, will 
thrust its head into a bush, and, without 
further attempt at flight or resistance, 
quietly submit to the stroke of death. 
Men say that, having thus succeeded in 
shutting the pursuers out of his own sight, 
the bird is stupid enough to fancy that it 
has shut itself out of theirs, and that the 


danger, which it has concealed from its 


eyes, has ceased to exist. We doubt that. 
God makes no mistakes; and, guided as 
the lower animals are in all their instincts 
by Infinite Wisdom, I fancy that a more 
correct knowledge of that creature would 
show, that whatever stupidity there may be 
in the matter, lies not in the poor bird, but 
in man’s rash conclusion regarding it. 
Man trusts to hopes which fail him; the 
spider never; she commxs her weight to 
no thread which she has spun; till she has 


pulled on it with her arms, and proved its 


strength. Misfortune overtakes man un- 
provided and unprepared for it: not winter 
the busy bee. Amid the blaze of - gospel 
light man misses his road to heaven; with- 
out any light whatever, in the darkest 
night, the swallows cleave their way through 
the pathless air, returning to the window- 
nook where they were nestled; and through 
the depths of ocean the fish steer their 
course back to the river where they were 
spawned. If we would find folly, Solomon 
tells us where to seek it—* Folly,’ says the 
wise man, ‘is bound up in the heart of a 
child ;’? and what is folded up there, like 
leaves in their bud, blows out in the deeds 
and habits of men. This poor bird, which 
has thrust its head into the bush, and stands 
quietly to receive the shot, has been hunted 
to death. For hours the cry of its. pur- 
suers has rung in its startled ear; for hours 
their feet have been on its weary track; it 
has exhausted strength, and breath, and 
craft, and cunning, to escape; and even 
yet give it time to breathe—give it an- 
other chance—and it is away with the wind ; 
and with wings outspread, on rapid feet it 
spurns the burning sand. It is because 
escape is hopeless and death is certain that 
it has buried its head in that bush, and 
shut its eyes to a fate which it cannot avert. 
To man—rational and responsible man— 
belongs the folly of closing his eyes to a 
fate which he may avert, and thrusting his 
head into the bush while escape is possible; 
and because he can put death, and judg- 
ment, and eternity out of mind, living as if 
there were neither a bed of death nor bar 
of judgment. 

‘«<T pass out among our sylvan scenes; and 
here, on the spray of the tasselled broom, 
there sits and sings a little bird; it fills the 
glen with melody; from his throat and 
throbbing breast ‘he rings out the sweetest 
music, as with keen bright eye he now 
looks up to God and now down on the bush 
where his mate sits with wings extended 
over their unfeathered nestlings; with songs 
he cheers her maternal cares, and is then 
away on busy wing to cater for mother and 
her young. Next, I turn my steps to the 
open moor; and so soon as the intruder ap- 
pears on her lonely domain, the lapwing 
comes down upon the wind; brave and ven- 
turesome, she sweeps us with her wing, and 
shrieks out her distress as she wheels round 
and round our head; her brood are cower- 
ing on that naked waste; nor does she rest 
until our foot is off the ground, and even 
then, when the coast is clear, we hear her 
long, wild screams, like the beating of a 
mother’s heart when her child is saved; 
like the mournful dash of waves upon the 
shore long after the wind isdown. Next I 
climb the mountain, when snow-drifts thick 
from murky heavens, and, like Satan, taking 
advantage of a believer’s trials, the wily fox 
is out upon the hunt; every mother of the 
flock lies there with her tender lamb be- 
hind her; with her body she screens it from 
the rudeness of the storm, and with her 
head to the wind, and expanded nostrils 
snufling the distant danger, she lies ready, 
the moment her eye catches the stealthy 
foe, to receive him on her feet, and die, like 
a true mother, in her lamb’s defence. Such 
are God’s creatures. The work is unmar- 
red; the workmanship what it came from 
the Maker’s hand; and away among these 


old hoary hills, remote from man, his cities, 


ing its pallid face. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


| his sins, his works, his sorrows, we are out 
of hearing of the groans of creation; and, 
but for the corruption we carry with and 
within us, we could almost forget the Fall. 
Stretched ona flowery bank, with the hum 
of bees, the song of birds, and the chip of 
the merry grasshopper in our ear, heaven 
serene abeve us, and beneath us the placid 
lake, where every flewer and bush and birch 
‘tree of the rock leoks down into the mirror 
of its own beauty, the murmur of the water- 


| fall sounds to us, like an echo from the 


crags of the Creator’s voice, ‘ All is very 
good.’ 

«But let us retrace our steps along the 
dusty road from the broom where the little 
bird sings, and the moor where the lapwing 


where .the timid sheep faces the fox to die 
for her offspring; or, the forest, where the 
bear with her cubs behind her, offers her 


shaggy bosom to the spear. Enter this 


_town. Look at this mother, as we saw her 
when Sabbath bells rung worshippers to 


} prayer, and God was calling sinners to the 


throne of mercy. Her back is against the 
church’s wall; she has sunk on the cold 
pavement; her senses are steeped in drink, 
and on her lap—pitiful sight! lies an 
emaciated, half-naked infant, with the ohill, 
cold rain soaking its scanty rags, and lash- 
Is this God’s handi- 
work? Is this the clay as it came from the 
potter’s wheel? Was this the shape in 
which woman came from her Maker’s 
hand? When Adam woke, was our mother 
Eve such as this her daughter? If so, bet- 
ter he had never woke; it had been good 
for him to be alone. Nature, to say nothing 
of religion, revolts from the thought.” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held on 7th inst. Thirteen new auxiliaries 
were recognized, of which four were in IIli- 
nois, twoin Michigan, two in Wisconsin, two 
in Arkansas, and one in each of the States 
of South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida. 
A number of interesting communications 
were received from Agents and others. 
One from the Agent in Kansas, stating that 
there is no hinderance to Bible distribution 
in that territory, where he has already 
organized several societies; from the Rev. 
Cyrus Byington, missionary among the 
Choctaw Indians, showing the influence of 
the Bible on the morals of that people; 
from Venezuela, with an account of distri- 
bution of New Testaments in that country; 
from the French avd Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, acknowledging an appropriation of 
money from the Buard, with some state- 
ments relative to their work; from the 
Rev. Mr. Oacken, in Germany, in regard 
to the circulation of the Scriptures in that 
country, and asking aid; from the Rev. 
Dr. Bridgman, Shanghae, stating that the 
New Testament in Chinese is now ready for 
the press; from the Rev. C. N. Righter, 
Constantinople, in regard to the Bible in 
the Hast, and stating that there is a greatly 
increased demand for the Bible among 
Mohammeduns. | 


CHALMERS. 
BY LORD COCKBURN. 


Another luminary, which for several years 
had been attracting notice, was now fixed in 
our Scottish sky—IL mean Thomas Chalmers. 
I have .known him long, and pretty well. 
There can scarcely be a more curious man. 
When I first became acquainted with him, 
he used to leave his parish of Kilmany 
twice or thrice a week to lecture in St. An- 
drew’s on chemistry. And not confining 
himself to physical science, he stored his 
mind during the first stage of his course by 
a general study of the principles of moral 
and political philosophy. In this position, 
of an indifferent minister, and a ‘lecturer 
rather ardent than exact, he produced a 
strong impression of his energy and ability 
on all who were within his range. But it 
was only on being elevated by the deep 
religious feclings which afterward took pos- 
session of him that his powers were devel- 
oped in their full furce. From that moment 
he was a new creature; and devoted him- 
self, as if with new faculties, to the moral 
and religious improvement of his country- 
men. The high station which he soon at- 
tained awakened his ambition, and has dig- 
nified his powers. Of the result, in so far 
as it is contained in a constant and copious 
stream of published composition -and of 
public exertion, any one can judge. But 
eloquence records its character feebly. He 
is awkward, and has a low, rough, husky 
voice, a guttural articulation, a whitish 
eye, and a large dingy countenance. In 
point of mere feature, it would not be diffi- 
cult to think him ugly. But he is saved 
from this, and made interesting and lovely 
by singular modesty, kindness, and simpli- 
city of manner, a strong impression of calm 
thought and benevolence, a forebead so 
broad that it seems to proclaim itself the 
seat of a great intellect, a love of humour, 
and an indescribable look of drollery when 
any thing ludicrous comes over him. 

In spite of the external disadvantages of 
a bad figure, voice, gesture, and look, and 
an unusual plainness of Scotch accent, he 
is a great orator; for effect, indeed, at the 


day. Yet he seldom utters an extempora- 
neous word. His habit is to have every 
thing written, to the very letter. .The suc-. 
cess of the very few attempts at unprepared 
speaking which he has ever been obliged to 
make removes all doubt of his power, if he 
had chosen to practice it. But it is not his 
way. He feels stronger in building up 
beforehand, and giving the -public thé mere 
recitation. But thea he premeditates and 
composes with an exact anticipation of his 
speaking position; and neither in recollect- 
ing nor in reading could any one unac- 
quainted with his system discover that his 
memory or his eye were particularly en- 
gaged; and he does truly glow with the 
warmth of present conception. Still the habit 
impairs his power of reply; but it does not 
impair the general impressiveness. On the 
contrary, by withdrawing him from tae temp- 
tations of personality, and the little tricks 
and idle flashes of what is commonly called 
debate, it leaves him freer for his own lof- 
tier range, into which he rarely fails to 
put views and statements which in truth, 
though not in form, are answers to all that 
can be said on the opposite side. 
neither devotional fervour, nor enlightened 
philosophy, nor vivid language, nor lumi- 
nous exposition could produce the effect he 
does, without the aid of his manner. I 
have often hung upon his words with a 
‘bedting heart and a tearful eye, without 
being brought to my-senses till I read, the 
next day, the very syllables that had moved 
me to such admiration, but which then 
seemed cold. The magic lies in the con- 
centrated intensity which agitates every 
fibre of the man, and brings out bis mean- 
ing by words and emphasis of significant 
force, and rolls his magnificent periods 
clearly and irresistibly along, and kindles 
the whole composition with living fire» He 
no sooner approaches the edge of his high 


region than his imagination makes the com- 


screams her maternal fears, and the hill | 


moment of speaking, unapproached in our |. 


Bat | 


erent, 


mencing awkwardness bé forgotten, and 
then converts his external defects into posi- 
tive advantages, by showing the intellectual 
power that overcomes.them; and~getti 

us at last within the flames of his enthusi- 
asm. Jeffrey’s description, that he ‘ buried 
his adversaries under ‘the ments of 
burning mountains,” is the only image that 
sugrests an idea of his eloquent imagination 
and terrible energy. Personally, he appears 
to me to be simple, affectionate, and true, 
devoted to useful objects, and utterly un- 
spoiled by applause. 1 was so much struck 
with the wisdom and energy of his system 
for the management of the poor, that I 
srt an article in explanation ana defence 
of it. dad 


CALVINISTS AT HEART. 


However Arminians may decry “the 
horrible doctrines”’ of Calvinism, when they 
come to experimental religion, they are, 
after all, Calvinista at heart. The following 
occurrence, narrated by Dobbin, 1n refer- 
ence to an interview between Simeon and 
John Wesley, is an illustration. 

Three or four years after Simeon, whose 
name has since become sacred in the annals 
of the Church of Christ, was ordained, this 
young minister had an opportunity of con- 
versing with the founder of Arminian Me- 
thodism; and, wishing to improve the op- 
portunity to the utmost, he began to ques- 
tion him thus: 

“Sir, I understand you are called an 
Arminian; now I am sometimes called a 
Calvinist, and therefore, I suppose, we are 
to draw daggers. But, before we begin to 
combat, with your permission, I will ask 
you a few questions, not from impertinent 
curiosity, but for real instruction. Pray, 
sir, do you feel yourself a depraved crea- 
ture—so depraved that you would never . 
have thought of turning unto God if God 
had not put it into your heart ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the veteran, “I do, indeed.” 

“And do you utterly despair of recom- 
mending yourself to God by any thing that 
you can do, and look for salvation solely 
through the blood and righteousness of 
Christ ?”’ 

Yes, solely through Christ.” 

“ But, sir, supposing you were first saved 
by Christ, are you not somehow or other to 
save yourself afterwards, by your good 
works?” 

““No; I must be saved by Christ from 
first to last.” 

“‘ Allowing, then, that you were first 
turned by the grace of God, are you not, in 
some way or other, to keep yourself by your 
own power ?” 

“« What, then, are you to be upheld ever 
hour and every moment by God, as muc 
as an infaut in its mother’s arms?” . 

Yes; altogether.” 

“And is all your hope in the grace and 
mercy of God to preserve you unto his 
heavenly kingdom?” 

“Yes; I have no hope but in him.’ 

“Then, sir, with your leave, I will put up 
my dagger again; for this is my Calvinism; 
this is my election, my justification, my 
final perseverance. It is, in substance, 
what I hold, and as I hold it; and therefore, 
if you please, instead of searching out terms 
and phrases to be a ground of contention 
between us, we will cordially unite in those 
things wherein we agree.” 


HINTS FROM BAXTER. 


The great and commonly acknowledged 
truths of religion are those that mco must ~ 
live upon, and which are the great instru- 
ments of destroying men’s sins and raising 
the heart to God. 

I know that preaching the gospel publicly 
is the most excellent means, because we 
speak to many at once; but it is usually 
far more effectual to preach it privately toa 
particular sinner as to himself. 

I have found by experience that some 
ignorant persons have got more knowledge 
and remorse of conscience in half an hour’s 
close discourse, than -they did by ten years 
public preaching. 

Every Christian is bound to doall he can 
for the salvation of others, but every mipis- 
ter is doubly bound, because he is separated 
to the gospel of Christ, and is to give up 
himself wholly to that work. 

It is the sign of a distempered heart that 
loseth the relish of Scripture excellency. 
The spiritual heart loves the word of God, 
this is the seed which did regenerate 

im. 

Woe to him. who takes up with the form | 

of godliness, instead of godliness. ~ 


The Travellers and Family Prayers 


A Christian gentleman had occasion to 
travel through a newly and thinly settled 
part of the Western country; his compan- 
ion was a man of intelligence, but of infidel 
principles, who was fond of discussion, and 
tried to beguile the way by urging argu- 
ments against the truth of the Christian 
religion. The thinly peopled section of the 
country through which they were passing 
was inhabited by a people of bad reputation, 


and it had been rumoured that travellers had 


suffered fatal violence from them when they 
were within their power. 

As taverns were unknown, our travellers 
were compelled to trust to the hospitality 
of those of whom they could not but enter- 
tain a secret fear. On one occasion as the | 
evening closed in, they sought a lodging . 
place in a log cabin, far remote from other 
habitations. They anticipated but little 
comfort, and were induced to believe that 
it would be a measure of safety to watch 
alternately through the night. . 

As they were about to retire to their 
rude beds. their host, whose exterior had 
excited their distrust, proceeded to a shelf, 
took down an old and much worn Bible, 
and informing his visitors that it was his 
custom to worship God in his family, he 
read and prayed in so simple a manner as 
to secure the esteem of the travellers. 
They retired to rest, slept soundly, and 
thought no more of alternate watching. 

In the morning the Christian requested 
his infidel companion to say whether the 
religious exercises of the preceding evening 
had not dispelled every particle of distrust 
of their host’s character, and had not en- 
abled him to close his eyes in the most con- 
fident security. 

He was avidently embarrassed by the 
question; but at last he candidly now- 
ledge that the sight of the Bible had se- 
cured him a sound night’s rest. Here was | 
a testimony extorted from an infidel, in fa- 
vour of the influence of religion which be 
sceptically assailed. He could not harbour 
a fear of violence from one who was in the 
habit of daily bending his knee before God. 
The very existence of the family altar ren- 
dered the house a secure sayleak Who 
would not be a Christian? Who can be an 
infidel ? | 


Prayer is not eloquence, but earnestness ;. 
not the definition of helplessness, but the 
feeling of it; not figures of speech, but com- 
punction of soul.— Hannah Moore. = 
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last number of the Westminster Review. 
The atticle is entitled « Christian Missions; 
<= '| their Priociple and Practice.” The infidel 
tendencies of “the Westminster are well 

she is paper reaches Our! ;nown; but ite usual course is to practice 

readers, the Minutes of the General As-/ . sort: of Teserve, coveting its skepticism 

: sembly. will have .been mailed to those who} under the disguise pretended: re- 
ore seed to them. If any such persons | gyect for Christianity, and insinuating by 

_ should fail to. their copies, they will | innuendo and’ indirection its poison. In 

|. please, notify: the Stated Clerk. the: present all reserve is laid aside, 

and ‘the bold position is assumed that Chris- 

-.0(Qmonen! Deptoition.--The new Pres- | tign missions. to the heathen have been a 
btjyeeriaa Chiareh in White Plains, New York, | failure. | The exceptions which are allowed 
"tow coripleted, ‘will’ be dedicated to | sro so.few as not to affect the general posi- 


have been one of the prominent fields for 


the labours of the’ evangelical mission- 
arics of Britain, the reviewer selects this 
mission, and more particularly Tahiti, as 
his target. The burden of the accusations 
is, that the missionaries have overturned 
the pre-existing religion, and the state of 
society which it had engendered, without 
furnishing something better in its‘ stead ; 
that “(there are many things in héafhen 
morals and manners which wight edify 
Christian missionaries—as, for instance, 
their brotherly love ‘and social harmony 
which exist before missionaries appear,” 
and which on their coming ‘take flight 
for ever;” that the adoption of Christianity 


; ADELPHIA.—For “several years there has 
organized Welsh Presbyterian oon- 

gregation worshipping in an upper room on 
the corner of Twelfth and Filbert streets, 
Philadelphia. The enterprise has always 
been émbarrassed for want of proper church 
accommodation, and, in order to remove the 
@ifficalty, théy are now making an effort to 
build house of worship. We commend 
their cause to the favourable consideration 
ofall who havé the heart to sympathize 

- “with a feeble but worthy band of Christians. 

' We' gre informed by one of the officers of 
the church;'that they have met with much 
 eneduregement in their present undertaking, 
‘ and are satiguine that if they had the ground, 
“they could pay forthe building. We trust 
that measures may be taken to aid these 
brethren to secure a suitable lot. The 
‘Welsh have had some sort of ecclesiastical | 
‘existence in Philadelphia for the last fifty 
years, but for want of a church have been 
, couipelled to meet in each others’ houses, 
in hired rooms, &o. It is time that they 
had: a suitable place of worship. We are 
requested to state that the Rev. R. W. Row- 
‘Jand, editor of the Cy/faill, will preach to 

+ this congregation, at the corner of Twelfth 

‘and Filbert streets, to-morrow (Sabbath), 
at half-past three and at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. 


‘missionaries leads the people to practice 
hypocrisy, and that in secluded vales and 
out-of-the-way places thé old idolatrous 
ceremonies are still carried on; that the 
missionaries seek their own ease, and ty- 
rannize over the natives, in which they are 
joined by the native aristocracy; that the 
people having been deprived of their old 
sports and festivals, are dull and joyless, 
and of ‘a sad countenance;” that the 
introduction of European goods has taken 
| away the necessity which formerly com- 
pelled the women to work in order to pre- 
pare the native ¢apa, and that hence indo- 
lence and sensuality prevail; that licen- 
tiousness is unbounded; that the popu- 
lation, both in Tahiti and the Sandwich 
Islands, has diminished since Christianity 
was introduced; and that as to direct spi- 
ritual results, real conversions have been but 
few, the greater part of those who make a 
profession of it being hypocritical pretend- 
ers. The gist of all that is urged may be 
gathered from the following paragraph, 
summing up what has been gained by the 
exchange from Paganism to Christianity. 


“ Alas! thus it is. 


Recorps oF SEssiONAL AND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL Merrtinas.—A Texas corres- 
‘pondent inquires « whether sessional records 
should contain merely a record of the doings 
of sessions, or whether it is proper to min- 
gle with these the acts of the congregation 
in électing elders,” &c. As there is no 
rule on this subject, each church must con- 
sult its own views of propriety. Conve- 
_nience would, perhaps, be promoted by re- 
cording the proceedings of congregational 
‘meetings in the same book with those of 
the session, but in a different part of it. 
‘No great harm, however, could ensue, if 
the former were inserted in regular chrono- 
logical order between the meetings of ses- 
sion. The session should, at all events, 
‘record in their minutes the fact of the elec- 
tion of additional elders. The practice 
obtaining, in some churches, of recording 
the proceedings of congregational meetings 
in the trustees’ book, does not strike us 
favourably. The election of a pastor, or of 
ruling elders, for instance, has no affinity 
with the secularities of property and finances, 
of which the trustees have the manage- 
ment. 


Coal-scuttle bonnets 
for the garland and palm-leaf! The Old 
Hundred for the national ballad! Levitical 
law for heroic tradition! A taboo-Sunday 
every week, and no harvest-home once a 
year ! 
soluteness, for the easy but willing conser 
tion of former days! All distinctive c 
racter covered over with hypocrisy, and 
native prattle absorbed by cant! The palm- 
tree growjng, the coral spreading, and man 
dwindling and perishing! If such are the 
best and choicest fruits of English Protes- 
tant missions, with what grace can Protest- 
ants scoff at Romish failures?” 


These statements are put forth with all 
the confidence and boldness which might 
be presumed to attend the announcement of 
carefully scrutinized and well-settled con- 
victions; and, as they are uttered with no 
little pretension, they will, doubtless, have 
more or less effect on the large number of 
intelligent minds to which this Review has 
access. We have no great fear, however, 
that even such a Goliath as the Westmin- 
ster can put to flight the hosts of Israel 
who have been enlisted in conquering the 
nations for Christ. There is a certain some- 
thing in the gospel which commends itself 
to the consciences of men, as needful for 
those who live in heathen as well as in 
Christian lands. So long as even worldlings 
acknowledge it to be a privilege and bless- 
ing to live in a Christian country, it is not 
probable that they will seriously harbour 
the idea that it would be a bad movement 
to attempt to Christianize all nations. 


It is somewhat surprising that it did not 
occur to the reviewer that his argument 
proves too much. If the South Sea Is- 
landers have been injured physically, soci- 
ally, and morally, by the introduction of 
Christianity, then it is time to inquire 
whether nations that have been longer 
Christian have not been sufferers from a 
like calamity. If the exchange from hea- 
thenism to the gospel has been attended 
with such serious disadvantage in Tahiti, 
why may this not have been also the case 
in regard to Britain? The fair interpreta- 
tion of the whole argument is, that Pagan- 
ism is better than Christianity; and if this 
be true in the South Seas, we cannot see 
why it should not hold good on the shores 
of the Atlantic. If the reviewer's argu- 
ment proves any thing, it proves that Tahiti 
and the Sandwich Islands ought to be al- 
lowed to relapse into heathenism; and to 
carry out the legitimate, logical sequence, 
that in Britain and America, it would be a 
benevolent movement to demolish all the 
churches, silence all the ministers, burn all 
the Bibles, and, having obliterated the last 
vestige of Christianity, return to the wor- 
ship of the gods of our Pagan ancestors. 
Christianity is either good for all nations, 
or good for none. 3 

The strong points in the mind of the re- 
viewer are evidently the affirmed dissolute- 
ness and idolatry of the people, their hypo- 
crisy and the wasting away of the popula- 
tion. Even granting that in these particulars 
there is much more of truth than we are 


An ArricAN ExpioreR Drap —An- 
other explorer of Central Africa has fallen 
a victim tothe terrible climate—M. Cou- 
turier, young Frenchman. He died, it 
appears, at Brezina, an oasis in the Sahara, 
where he was stopping to learn some of 
the native languages. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


F a man dies in battle, by accident, or 
by disease, survivors generally confine 
their thoughts to the effects which the event 
may produce on the temporal relations of 
the individual. Had he a family? Has he 
left provision for them? Or did he suffer 
much pain? Had he skilful physicians? 
&o. The other view of the event, which is 
infinitely more important, is this, that man, 
whose lifeless body lies before us, has left 
this world for ever; death to him has proved 
an event of unspeakable importance; he is 
in heaven or hell; it matters not whether 
he was rich, and beloved and venerated, or 
whether he died the death of a hero, and 
suffered much or little pain; but it does 
matter whether he was a Christian in the 
Bible sense of the term; for if he was not, 
his doom is eternally fixed, and he has be- 
come an heir of everlasting perdition. His 
death may have produced little impression 
on the community in which he lived, but it 
was every thing to him, as it has sealed him 
an heir of salvation or damnation. 


- CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


OTWITHSTANDING the taunts con- 
stantly thrown in our teeth by our 
transatlantic cousins, as to the demoralized 
state of society in the United States, there 
is abundant evidence that they are not in a 
condition to warrant them ‘in throwing 
stones at their neighbours. A late number 
of the Edinburgh Witness contains a long 
article on Poisoning Mania and Life 
Insurance,” which indicates a maturity and 
ingenuity in the practice of crime in advance 
of any thing that has been witnessed among 
us. According to that journal; it has become 
a frequent thing in England for murderous 
wretches to insure the lives of persons, and 
even of their own relatives, with the de- 
liberate intention to make way with them 
afterwards, in order to receive the insurance 
money. The Witness characterizes the pre- 
sent propensity to insure and then poison, 
as a mania. So serious a matter had it 
become, that Mr. Mayhew, well known for 
his «London Labour and London Poor,” 
instituted an inquiry into the number of 
suspicious deaths occurring in connection 
with life insurance policies. «The results;”’ 
says the Witness, perfectly astounding.” 
The offices replied to his interrogatories 
that it was quite certain that lives had been 
tampered with; that within the last two 
years gambling in lives had been far greater 
than ever before; that the revelations in 
connection with life insurance had been | 
frightful, but that they were afraid to speak 
out, because the accusation was so terrible 
and difficult of proof; and that it was cer- 
tain that the mortality among assured fe- 
males was greater than among males, though 
the contrary was the fact where they were 
These facts, occurring in-such a country 
and such an age, are surely astounding. 
They should certainly serve to convince our 
British friends that the most aggravated 
baseness and crime is not confined to Ame- 
rica. And what would be thought of us, 
were: we to give such atrocious acts as fair 
samples of British society? Yet this would 
be no more ungenerous and untrue than 
their use of occasional and isolated instances 
of crime and lawlessness emongst us, to make 
the impression that such are the character- | 
istics of the American people. 


whether the proportion of immorality and 
irreligion exceeds what, under the circum- 
stances, might reasonably be looked for. A 
nation of savages could hardly be expected 
to be transformed from the degradation and 
corruption of idolaters into a universally 
pure and pious people within the limits of 
little more than a single generation. Not- 
withstanding the centuries of Christian 
tutelage and influence which Britain and 
America have enjoyed, how small a portion 
in either land are sincere and devout be- 
lievers; how rampant vice, even within pis- 
tol-shot of our city dwellings; how atrocious 
the crimes perpetrated within view of our 
church steeples! Shall missions be con- 
demned for not accomplishing in Papeete 
or Honolulu, within little more than half a 
century, what has not yet been attained to 
in London or New York? We venture to 
say that in either of the latter cities there 
| can be found to-day instances of indolence, 
sensuality, and hypocrisy as base as in the 
former; and that making due allowance for 
the recent emerging of Papeete and Hono- 
Tulu from Paganism, the state of society in 
general would not suffer much when exam- 
ined as to comparative virtue, alongside these 
great centres of refinemeut and civilization. 
Christianity does not claim to exterminate in- 
stantaneously all vice. It proclaims that in 
the present state of existence there are to be 
tares as well as wheat in the field—that 
ther®are to be goats as well as sheep in the 


fold. The kingdom of heaven, in its ordi- 


is more apparent than real; that fear of the | 


Idleness, breeding slander and dis- 


sure there is, it might be well to inquire 


because they have not elevated a heathen 


‘population to immaculate purity within some | 5*4 


fifty years, is preposterous and -puerile. 
Does the reviewer pretend to say that there 
has not been an immense advance. in civili-. 
zation under the labours of these mission- 
aries? If so, he must ignore the uniform 
testimony of statistics, and of intelligent 
travellers. .As to the actual profession of 
religion, the proportion of church members 
in the Sandwich Islands equals one-fourth of 
the entire population—a state of things with- 
ont a parallel in evangelical Christendom. 
But on the score of mere civilization, the 
reviewer must either pronounce all Chris- 
| tian civilization a failure, or the South Sea 
and Sandwich Islands missions have not 
been failures. 

It is quite curious, after the imposing 


to notice the testimony by which he under- 
takes to make good his position. Will our 
| readers believe it, that a dignified Quarterly 
of the highest pretensions as to general in- 
formation, learning, and thoroughness of 
investigation, actually undertakes the bold 
enterprise of discrediting the whole scheme 
of Christian missions chiefly on the repre- 
sentations of that literary scape-grace, Her- 
man Melville, and that not a few of the state- 
ments relied on are quoted from.‘‘ Omoo,”’ 
which we had innocently believed Mr. Mel- 
ville had never even intended should be ac- 
cepted as veracious? Those familiar with 
the writings of this author, need not be in- 
formed that they are characterized by a 
' reckless and blasphemous irreligion, and a 
rank sensualism. With something akin to 
the Mohammedan sensual paradise as his 
ideal, he endeavours, in his pretended 


terrestrial counterpart. Under cloudless 
skies, and beneath sequestered shades, be- 
side pellucid waters, the unsophisticated 
sons and daughters of nature are repre- 
sented as passing their happy lives almost 
without discord and toil, and in unrestricted 
sensual license. Upon something akin to 
this, Mr. Melville held up Christian mis- 
sions as intruding, bringing discord and 
discontent, and opening a very Pandora’s 
box in the peaceful vales. We believe 
the author found, to his surprise and 
dismay, that his book had brought a hor- 
net’s nest about his ears, and that he made 
it convenient to omit the anti-missionary 
demonstration after the first edition of the 
work which contained it. The writer of 
this review evidently went to work with 
his mind surcharged with Melville’s carnal 
“elysium, and the wickedness of disturbing 
it with attempts to introduce Christianity. 
With no better authority than Melville’s 
fancy pictures, surely the reviewer must 
have had no ordinary stock of temerity to 
lead him to undertake the serious task 
which he has assumed. | 


. As to the diminution of the population, 
we imagine it would puzzle all the philoso- 
phers the Westminster can command to trace 
out the connection between Christianity and 
such a result. The reviewer, no doubt, 
very well knew that the pernicious influence 
of foreigners, nominally Christian, had poi- 
soned physically, as well as morally, by their 
horrible diseases, almost the entire population 
before the entrance of Christianity, and that 
their descendants are suffering for the sins 
of their progenitors in a degenerated and 
enfeebled constitution. In addition to this, 
the Sandwich Islands, particularly, have 
been visited with epidemics, such as measles, 
diarrheea, small-pox, &c., which swept off 
immense numbers. The reviewer will hardly 
accuse either the gospel or the missionaries 
with having generated measles and small- 
pox. With quite as much truth, the de- 
struction of thousands of lives in the late 
volcanic eruption might have been laid at 
the doors of ‘Christian Missions,’ inas- 
much as it would have occurred since their 
settlement in the Islands. 


Not content with his assaults on missions 
proper, he goes out of his way to pour out 
some of his most malignant denunciations 
on the colony of Liberia,—declaring it to 
have been gotten up and perpetuated from 

the most selfish and lowest motives; that it 
is ‘‘a clever sham;’’ and that at one time 
‘‘the most flourishing business at Liberia 
was the blacksmith’s making shackles for 
the slavers.”” Mr. Clay is also reviled; and 
a lately deceased benevolent gentleman of 
Philadelphia, whose expenditures of time, 


toil, and money for the coloured race, will 


cause his memory long to be cherished and 
honoured, is spoken of as “the notorious 
Elliot Cresson.”’ 

Strange to say, however, the reviewer 
does, to some extent, complement American 
missions and missionaries, as being more 
practical, and showing more common sense 
than the English, because they pay more 
attention to teaching the people to work, 
&c, Indeed, it seems, after all, to be more 
what is taught, than any thing else, which 
excites the angry passions of this heroic 
knight, since he loses no opportunity to rail 
at the doctrine of ‘damnation’ and “hell 
fire.’ The secret of his most equivo- 
cal complement to the American mission- 
ary, Mr. Hill of Athens, Greece, clearly is 
that Mr. Hill does not trouble himself as to 
what he teaches, but cheerfully lends him- 
self to the Greek Church to propagate its 
corrupt superstitions, though he knows them 
to be false,—that he and his corps of la- 
bourers ‘‘say and do nothing in opposition 
to the Greek Church, but even when de- 
sired teach Plato’s (the Odessa bishop’s) 
catechism.” If missionaries will go to the 
heathen, and teach them industrious pur- 
suits, or to the nominal Christians where 
Christianity has died out, and teach them 
to believe the errors their parents already 
hold, they shall have laudations from the 
Westminster. 


We have given this matter a somewhat 
extended notice, that our readers may see 
the sort of weapons infidels are now using, 
and that they may learn wisdom, if possible, 
even from the revilings and unjust asper- 
sions of their adversaries,—as well as to 
show on what a fragile and slender founda- 
tion the most formidable opponents of the 
gospel are compelled to base their machina- 
tions for its overthrow. The straits to 
which the reviewer is driven, in order to 
discredit missionary operations, in some 
cases, are absolutely ludicrous; as, for in- 


ville’s preposterous fabrications, and gravely 
tells the public that Melville had seen a 
missionary’s wife, a portly-looking woman, 
driving out one afternoon in a carriage 
drawn by two natives in a state of almost 
perfect nudity, whose speed she was endea- 
vouring to quicken by frequent applications 
of her fan to their backs! 


Whether from the reproaches of foes, or 
from the more ardent zeal of friends, we 
trust the Church may soon be led to put 
forth her energies with far greater power 
than ever before for the great work of cover- 
ing the world with the gospel, and that 
there may be a more earnest seeking after 
those outpourings of the Spirit, which alone 
can give success to instrumentalities either 


abroad or at home. 


array of charges brought by the reviewer, | 


sketches of South Sea life, to portray a | 


stance, when he seizes upon one of Mel- | 


out before him his grateful. thanks and 
adoration. -But where were the nine? 
Gone from the presence of Christ without 


get that they had ever seen him, ' There 


ual world. In religious awakenings we 
often see many affected by a sense of sin, 
and apparently enjoying the comforts of 
pardon. Theyare admitted into the Church, 
and that is the last we hear of them. 
Some, it is true, are found sitting at the 


grace, and having made a beginning, they go 
on to perfection. Their gratitude and love 
to Christ are imperishable. They forget 
not his benefits. They devote themselves 
to his cause. But where are the nine? 
Gone back to the world. Relapsed, insen- 
sible, contented witha name’ to live, trust- 
ing to @ past experience, and unconscious 
that their leprosy has returned. 
hears of their works of faith and labours 
of love? Who witnesses their zeal for the 
Lord of Hosts, or their attachment to the 
Saviour? In the Church of Christ they 
are ciphers. Unlike the nine ungrateful 
lepers, they were only apparently cured, 
for when the gure of the soul is genuine, it 
must show itself in subsequent healthy ac- 
tion. Reader, what evidence dost thou 
give that thou hast received spiritual heal- 
ing from Christ? It is a momentous ques- 


RELEASE FROM CHURCH-MEM- 
BERSHIP. 


UR correspondent, whose communica- 
tion will be found in another column, 
over the signature “A Church-member,”’ 
proposes a question which has occasioned 
no little embarrassment to pastors and ses- 
sions. He wishes to know what course 
is to be pursued in order jo release from 
church-membership a person who becomes 
conyinced that he has been deceived in 
making a profession of religion, and has 
never experienced:a change of heart. Our 
Book makes no special provision for such 
cases, and the practice probably varies in 
different churches. The only mode pre- 
scribed: in our Form of Government for dis- 
solving a church connection, is by regular 
judicial process. In the instance mentioned 
by our correspondent, however, there could 
be no ground for this, and the only thing 
which could be charged would be that the 
accused was unconverted, which he already 
freely confesses and laments. But in most 
cases of this sort, the person could be pro- 
ceeded against for habitual absence from 
the communion table, as such is usually the 
fact; and we have known sessions to sus- 
pend members similarly circumstanced on 
this ground. 

This method of proceeding, however, is 
not altogether free from objection. It 
seems to imply criminality on the part of 
the person subjected to discipline, whereas 
he regards his position rather in the light 
of a misfortune than a fault. He sincerely 
believed himself warranted in making a 
Christian profession when received into the 
church, and now that he has discovered 
his mistake, it is the source of the deepest 
mortification and regret. Many judicious 
persons have questioned the propriety of 
inflicting upon such a person the discipline 
which would seem more properly to have 
been designed for cases of immorality or 
wilful insubordination. No one would con- 
tend that an unconverted professor, know- 
ing himself to be such, should come to the 
Lord’s table; and yet to discipline him for 
absenting himself, would be to censure him 
for not doing that which he ought not to 
do, and which he could not do without in- 
curring the guilt of eating and drinking 
unworthily. Moreover, this apparently 
harsh proceedure would be well. calculated 
to excite prejudices in the mind of the dis- 
ciplined party against the Church and reli- 
gion, and thus render his situation, already 
sufficiently sad, still more difficult and dis- 
couraging. 

We mention these as objections which 
have been felt by church officers who have 
been called upon to act in such cases; 
though we repeat that we cannot see that 
our Book provides any other mode for dis- 
solving the unhappy connection. In order 


we presume the practice in many churches 
is, just quietly to drop the name of the 
person from the list of church members, 
and to make a record of the fact and the 
reasons in the session-book. Whatever ten- 
derness can be shown to persons in this 
condition, consistently with duty, they should 
receive. Their case is indeed a lamentable 
one. They have been numbered amongst 
the professed followers of Christ, when they 
had neither part nor lot in the mattcr; they 
have partaken of the Lord’s Supper when 
they had no right to be there; they have 
become. familiarized with the most holy 
| things under circumstances which may lead 
them afterwards to look back upon them 
with incredulity, and perhaps disgust. 
There is no class of whom there is greater 
reason to apprehend that their last state will 
be worse than the first. Not unfrequently 
their very disquiet and remorse, because of 
the past, leads them to plunge into the 
depths of worldliness and sin, in order to 
drown thought; and it sometimes happens 
that they are so determined to make it ap- 
parent that they are no longer professors— 
that they openly make mock at the most 
sacred things. From the dreary and deso- 
late regions whither they have wandered, 
and with self-reproach and shame pursuing 
them in the memories of the past, hard 
indeed is it “to renew them again unto 
repentance.” But the task should not be 
regarded as hopeless. That grace which 
can save the chief of sinners, can reach 


table have gone down to wallow in the mire 
of sensuality and sin. 

Such melancholy instances: of apostacy, 
though it is impossible to prevent their oc- 
currence even with the exercise of the 
greatest vigilance, should be a warning to 
pastors and sessions against hasty admis- 
sions. There is a strong temptation, espe- 
cially where there have been powerful sea- 
sons of revival, to open too soon the door 
for the admission of the hopeful subjects 
of grace. Far better would it be to gather 
the latter into a class of catechists, and to 
endeavour, by a course of faithful instruc- 
tion and searching dealing with them, to 
ascertain intelligently their true condition, 
and their preparation for the Lord’s table. 
The injury done by one apostacy is far 
greater than could ensue fr m any appa- 
rently unnecessary delay. Inthe case men- 
tioned by our correspondent, however, there 
seems to have been time for consideration; 
the evil was probably in the individual be- 
ing encouraged to express a hope before 
there was proper ground for it. 

We cannot refrain from adding what, 


perhaps, would at once suggest itself to all— 
that wherever a church member secks to 


acknowledgment, and perhaps soon to for- | 


is a case somewhat analogous in the spirit- | 


feet of Jesus, drinking in his: words of | 


Who | 


tion. Each one should be anxious to de- 
' cide it for himself. 7 


to relieve themselves from this difficulty, 


and rescue even those who from the Lord’s - 


of 
and 


tion for a season, and be led very far astray. 
A judicious course may bring thenr to re- 


spentance; or, if there has never been a 
change of heart, who can tell but that God 


may so bless Christian fidelity, as to lead 


the poor, unconverted professor to a saving 


knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Gerlesiastical Record. 


_ The Rev. W. A. Rankin has declined the call 

of the church at Belair, Maryland. His ad- 

dress for the present is Newcastle, Delaware. 
The Rev. Luther H. Van Doren, former pas- 


‘tor of the First Presbyterian church of Freehold, 


New Jersey, has been unanimously invited to 
take charge of the Presbyterian church of 
Paducah, Kentucky, and has entered upon the 
duties. Correspondents will address him at 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FROM NEWPORT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
‘Newport, Rhode Island, Aug. 18, 1856. 


PICTURESQUENESS OF NEWPORT. 


_ Messrs. Editors—The middle of August 
is generally reckoned the height of the sea- 
son at Newport; but the public receptacles 
have been for some days well filled up, and 
the private cottages and other residences 
have had their accustomed tenants for many 
weeks. Every year exhibits new signs of 
wealth or of extravagance in architecture 
and landscape gardening. The New Eng- 
land coast stands in marked contrast to that 
of New Jersey and all the South, in regard 
to its bold and picturesque outlines. There 
is not in America, if there is in the world, 
such a mingling of villa life with the most 
outstanding and deep-cut crag, as on the 
southern part of this Island. The variety 
in level, in contour, in cape and bay, in 
reef and islet, in open sea and land-girt 
cave, in fearful cliff and smooth strand, is 
that which gives Newport its precedence. 
When I sit at my window, I look east and 
south-east over a beautiful cove, and across 
a further one, towards the main land; while 
a slight divergence of the eye carries me 
over the ‘great and wide sea,’ towards 
the Summer Isles and Afric. This pro- 
spect is very calm and subdued; the 
waves which ‘sway themselves in rest,” 
playing gently upon the deep blue main, 
as smiles upon a gigantic face, the “ num- 
berless sea-laughs” of the Greek tragedian. 
Through the frame of my casement, I 
am often arrested by the three-fold divi- 
sion of my tableau; the azure heaven 
above, the dark cerulean ocean in the 
midst, and hitherward, as foreground, a 
grateful expanse of green meadows, from 
which stores of hay have just been garnered. 
Nothing can be quieter than this landscape. 


A WALK ON THE CLIFFS. 


But let me hurry to the cliffs, and take my 
walk along the bank southward, so to skirt 
the seaward margin of this loveliest of 
Isles; and what a change! After passing 
the famous Forty Steps, I begin to come 
upon those angry and precipitous gorges 
which mark the Northern coast, and those 
threatening forelands which jut out like 
bastions into the deep. The variety of in- 
dentation and tumbled rock is infinite. No 
‘«¢ yellow sands” can make up for such sub- 
lime and magnificent barriers. The roar of 
ocean is here equal.to one’s imaginings. 
The great waves, under south-east urgency, 
roll in with vastness of indignation, terrific 
in strength, awful in iridescent beauty, as 
they rage and burst into spray on the wil- 
derness of shapeless rock that bears signa- 
ture of ten thousand storms. All this, 
moreover, on the very margin of mansions 
and pleasure-grounds filled with every me- 
tropolitan luxury. At the Southern point, 
for instance, where stands the house of Mrs. 
Cleveland, the glacier-like moraine of sharp 
rock, with intervening patches of green- 
sward—a favourite fishing. spot—is, with 
good taste, left in a state of nature. Ad- 
jacent to this is the princely place of Gene- 
ral Cadwalader, where similar boldness of 


shore and broken precipice is relieved by- 


artificial means, serpentine walks, tunnel- 
ling, plantation, grading of the sea-bank, 
rustic seats offering surprises, and a cun- 
ning little flower-garden in a lap of earth 
right on the sea, which you come upon all 
at once, like Christian graces in the desert 
of fashionable selfishness. From one of 
these high points you look sheer down upon 
boiling cauldrons of foam, most singularly 
out of keeping with the flat common-place 
character of the interior. I need not go 
further to the Spouting Horn, where the 
frantic sea sometimes lifts up his white 
column thirty feet above the black cleft, or 
to Bateman’s and the Fort. Thus by a not 
difficult walk one might be brought round 
again to snug old Newport, with its unim- 
provable English streets and its Rip Van 
Winkle population. 


THE HARBOUR AND SURROUNDINGS. 

It is good to seek some eminence from 
which to take in the water system of this 
unparalleled harbour and_ surroundings. 
Those were cunning old Indians who, in 
King Philip’s days, chose Mount Hope, at 
the head of these Narraganset waters, as 
the aboriginal citadel. The bays, like fingers 
of a spread hand, which come in at the 
North, on every side are estuaries which 
now carry a countless wealth of manufac- 
tures and wares from Providence, Bristol, 
Fall River, and remoter points. But ina 
view less utilitarian, they open prospects in- 
describably beautiful, to one who, as I have 
done, goes up leisurely in a pleasure boat, 
discovering glimpses of Wickford, War- 
wick, Providence, Barrington, Bristol, and 
Warren. The great oblong bay may be con- 
ceived as locked by Point Judith on the 
West, and Seconnet Point on the Kast; 
this isle of Aquidneck, now become ‘a 
palace of strangers,”’ or marine caravanseral, 
blocking-up the harbour at the South, with 
islands great and small, making a small 
archipelago within, every headland and sea- 
mark of which are delightsome to the eye 
of fishermen, idlers, and yachters, both 
clerks and laymen. 


NATURE'S SOLITUDE ENJOYED. 

Let me confess, Messrs. Editors, that the 
solitary crags on the main ocean most 
arride me, coming as I do from the hum 
of men and the living torrent of voices and 
faces in the Subura of a metropolis. I could 
fain, for this brief fortnight, escape visits, 
salutations, dress circles, Chestnut street 
singeries, fast young men, horse-talk, polli- 
tics, and church-scandal. Too much of the 
town-look, tight gloves, frequent houses, 
card-cases, books with the stamp of circu- 
lating libraries, and young misses of either 
sex, redolent of Lubin and Tennyson; all 
this suffocates a man whose heart, even in 
town, has always been among green things 
and phenomena of nature. Give me the 
island rock, the boat anchored over yonder 
in the darkening cove, or the lofty solitude 
of parapet, where the large gull sweeps 
over beetling columns, always trickling with 
the gifts of an importunately wooing surge. 


MUSINGS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
Meditations by the seaside are full of 


thoughts which ally themselves with books; 


cause men ‘of letters and men of religious 
feelinghave loved to think in harmony 
with this great thorough-base of the ocean. 
Leaving out of view the innumerable les- 
sons which the naturalist finds in the pro- 
ducts of the waters and the coast, we have 
the literature of all ages coloured by these 
scenes. Associations which at first seem 
accidental, reveal, on further inquiry, more 
fixed connexions. He who has from some 
bold and fertile knoll looked out on the 
dashing waves, is led to think of the like 
contrast which met the eye of Elijah on 
Carmel. He who has ever heard the Jews 
chaunting, as they do weekly, the twenty- 
ninth psalm, will almost hear the Hebrew 
rhythm returned to him by the waves: 
«« The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: 
the God of glory thundereth: the Lord is 
upon many waters. The voice of the Lord 
is powerful: the voice of the Lord is full 
of majesty.” David doubtless cultivated 
the sacred muse in sight of the Mediter- 
ranean. The one hundred and fourth and 


read and sung on the seashore by successive 
generations of worshippers. The allusions 
in Gosse’s Aquarium, and Kingsley’s Glau- 


/cus, are pleasing and truly religious, but 


may be indefinitely multiplied. Ancient 
and modern authorship affords its recollec- 
tions to one who paces these breezy walks. 
Thus Cicero represents himself and his 
guests as numbering the waves at Baizx; 
and I recall a fragment of patristic story 
from Minucius Felix, which affords a beau- 
tiful glimpse of ancient Christian life, even 
though the events be feigned. Cocilius 
had been paying a visit to Minucius at 
Rome. After talking over old times for a 
while, they go with Octavius to the mouth 
of the Tiber, for sea-bathing ; Minucius, a 
Roman lawyer, being fagged out, but now 
having vacation from his courts. As they 
were walking along shore, just as Phila- 
delphia lawyers might do at Bateman’s, 
Ceecilius, the only Pagan of the three, gave 
the usual salutatory homage to a statue of 
Serapis which they passed; upon which 
Octavius said aloud that it was not Chris- 
tian in Minucius to let his friend remain in 
darkness. The walk continued, and they 
stopped where the boats were drawn up on 
the beach, to observe some children at play. 
Minucius, perceiving that Ceecilius was 
thoughtful and silent, inquired the cause, 
and found that he had been hurt by the 
remark of Octavius. Unwilling to own 
himself in darkness, he undertakes the de- 
fence of gentileism. His challenge is ac- 


| cepted: they seat themselves on the mole, 


and the dialogue ends in the conversion of 
Cecilius to Christianity. How many of our 
city Christians now-a-days employ their sea- 
side vacations in such discourse I know not. 
One thing I have been pleased to observe, 
that certain ladies of our company have 
traversed entire rows of humble tenements, 
for the purpose of religious instruction and 
tract distribution. Amidst much fashion- 
able inanity and apish display, there is dis- 
cernible a body of cordial believers, who do 
good by stealth, aid holy enterprises, main- 
tain a commerce of religious books, and 
jointly enjoy the faithful and edifying min- 


 istrations of the Congregational Church. 


*x* * 


For the Presbyterian. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Editors — A considerable num- 
ber of the New York readers of the Pres- 
bytertan are now, for the nonce, country 
people, drinking at the springs, rolling in 
the surf, fishing by streams, or rambling 
through woods: why should not they, as 
well as the rest of your subscribers, have a 
few communications from the Empire City? 

Once away, one soon comes to believe 
that none remain behind to people the 
brick and mortar he is wont to call his 
home during the working months of the 
year; none to crowd Wall street, none to 
incumber Broadway, none to make the 
omnibus all full.” 

Let some telegraphic communication 
send you suddenly, gliding by steamer, or 
dashing over rails, into town, what do you 
see? Broadway overflowed, hotels abun- 
dantly peopled, Wall street all alive, New 
York still New York. 

One day in the week, however, tells most 
emphatically that many of the careful ob- 
servers of holy time are beyond their usual 
Sunday bounds. The Sabbath-breaking 
world is as populous, as flippant, as noisy, 
and as restless as ever. The Sunday pa- 


excursions are advertised and tried by their 
excited yet ill-at-ease throngs. Buta closed 
or a sparsely attended church in many a 
neighbourhood that sorely needs a preached 
gospel, seems to say, the service of the 
Lord’s house belongs only-to a portion of 
the year, while all secular cares, and every 
empty amusements run their unvarying, un- 
ceasing round. 

In the midst of such frivolities, it is re- 
freshing to find a church filled at this sea- 
son of the year with devout and attentive 
worshippers; and such a congregation was 
gathered last Sabbath morning in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, in Fourteenth 
street, so long blessed by the labours and 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. McElroy. 

The edifice itself invites a serious and 
devotional frame of mind, so simple, so 
chaste, so church-like; and as Dr. J. Ad- 
dison Alexander rose, and with his tender 
and subdued voice poured forth a heart- 
breathed prayer, every soul might have 
echoed, «Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditations of my heart, be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
Redeemer.”’ 

His text was John i. 29 and 36. «“Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world!” 

The discourse was characteristic of its 
author; whose sermons may be gompared 
to some of those Damascus blades forged 
in the middle ages by cunning workmen, 
ponderous, apparently but common iron, 
yet with an edge of the keenest steel. 

‘Thus the discourses of Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander often commence in purely secular 
themes, are crowded with what seem to be 
diverse and incongruous topics, which grad- 
ually are combined and concentrated and 
merged into harmony, like the seven col- 
ours of the sunbeam, producing but, one, 
and that the desired effect. | : 

The following is an imperfect abstract of 

the sermon: 
_ We know not how long an interval oc- 
curred before our first parents fell; some 
suppose it to have been very short; it may 
have been long; the fact that the record is 
so brief may prove this, since periods of 
innocence furnish little material for history. 
But no sooner is creation recorded than we 
have immediate mention of sin, and again 
the record of ruin is swiftly followed by the 
narrative of the restoration. 

And then comes sacrifice, blood—not the 
blood of bears and lions, but of the lamb— 
not vultures are offered, but turtle-doves. 
Whence this institution? Surely man would 
not have sought thus to propitiate heaven; 
man would not select the inoffensive, the 
unresisting, the harmless. God himself is 
the author of such sacrifices to teach man, 
even from his birth-day on this planet, 


‘‘that without shedding of blood, there is 
no remission.” God himself teaches that 


one hundred and seventh psalms are still 


pers are hawked and purchased, the Sunday 


nothing’ shortof death could save the life 


| 


of man forfeited by sin. =... 

What more impressive spectacle than the 
hosts of Israel gathered to witness the sacri- 
fice of a lamb without blemish! Confession 
is made, a transfer of guilt ensues. 
But can a transfer of guilt thus be made 
to an animal? It is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sin; yet without shedding of blood 
there is no remission. How may these 
conflicting views be harmonized? Only in 
Christ. | | 

Where we speak of the cross, the an- 
cients spake of the altar; where we mention 
Christ, they mentioned the lamb, the inno- 
cent, uncomplaining, unresisting victim. 
So is Christ a lamb, without hlemish; “he 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter.” 

When John came, all went forth to him; 
but he could not satisfy the universal long- 
ing for the atoning lamb. He was a pro- 
phet, he was a priest, but he was not a 
sacrifice. We find two of his disciples 
addressed in the language of the text, and 
immediately they followed Jesus. The 
inference is, that they had been fully in- 
structed by preparatory teaching to receive 
Christ as the appointed sacrifice for their 
sins. They knew that they were lost, and 
that Christ alone could save them. 

These two truths are for us all. Alike 
does the Christian need them with the sin- 
ner. This lamb of God is to take away the 
sins of the world; as well to take them up 
and bear them, as to take them away—to 
carry them off. | 

The remaining portion of Dr. Alexander’s 
sermon was devoted to exemplify and 
illustrate how completely the gospel of 
Christ is adapted to the cure of every social 


“ill. 


His conclusion enforced the Baptist’s 
startling and satisfactory exclamation, « Be- 
hold!’ while all were pointed to ‘the 
despised and. rejected of men,” as their 
only refuge. B. H 


For the Presbyterian. 


FEED MY LAMBS. 


He saith unto him, feed my lambs.—Jouwn xxi. 15. 


All new converts may be called lambs of 
the flock, as they are young and inexperi- 
enced in the Christian life. The apostle 
calls such babes who have need of the sin- 
cere milk of the word. With peculiar ap- 
propriateness may they be so called who are 
not only young in experience, but also 
young in years— youthful followers of 
Christ. These are lambs of the flock. They 
have remembered their Creator in the days 
of their youth; they have sought the Lord 
early and found him; and he regards them 
with tender interest. They should be fed 
and nourished, that they may grow in the 
Christian graces as they grow in years. 
And their spiritual food should be adapted 
to their growth—fitted to promote their 


some stronger food must be furnished them 
as they increase in years, or they will always 
remain weak and feeble, and finally become 
sickly—just as a child would never attain 
to manly vigour if always kept on children’s 
food. The good, therefore, of youthful 
Christians requires, now and then, some 
of the strong meat of the gospel; and when 
the Saviour says, feed my lambs, he does 
not mean that they are always to be fed on 
milk, but that they are to have food adapted 
to their advancing years, and food, too, 
which is calculated to promote their vig- 
orous growth. Hence, when he repeats 
the charge in the following verses, he says, 
feed my sheep; for the lambs, if properly 
fed, will grow and become sheep. Let each, 
therefore, have not only a cup of milk, but 
also a portion of meat in due season. 

And proper reading should be furnished 
them as well as preaching. This is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance in this age of 
light and vicious literature, which, instead 
of nourishing, poisons the lambs. The 
lambs must be fed with proper reading, or 
they will be in danger of running into pas- 
tures which, however ‘tempting they may 
look, will only poison and destroy them. 
For this cause it may be even now some are 
weak and sickly among you, and these weak 
and sickly ones may spread disease and 
death through the whole flock! Feed the 
lambs ! W.d. 


For he Presbyterian. 


Release from Church-Membership. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you permit one of 
the readers of your paper to submit a case 
for your consideration and advice? It is 
that of a young person educated in the 
Church, enjoying the privileges of the 
Sabbath-school, of the Bible class, and of 
the usual means of grace, whose conscience 
was tender, and whose character was with- 
out reproach. .A few years ago there was 
a revival of religion in the place of her resi- 
dence, and several persons united with the 
church, among them some of her youthful 
companions. She was herself much exer- 
cised about her soul’s salvation, but did not 

unite herself at the first communion with 
the people of God. Restrained by a fear 
that ‘she might be mistaken in supposing 
that she had passed from death unto life, 
she waited until the next time the Lord’s 
Supper was administered, and then, with 
the approbation of her pastor and the 
church session, she openly professed her 
faith in Christ and attacliment to his cause 
and people. For a season she was very 
much engaged in reading the Bible and 
religious books, in prayer, and in attending 
upon religious meetings. But no amount 
of duties thus performed seemed to produce 
in her soul abiding peace. She seemed to 


‘I presume is hot limited to our 


growth. They must not be kept on milk; 


place, but 
prevails in other churches, where, under 
some excitement, members have been re- 
ceived without much examination or delay; 
and shall they, after sufficient time is given 
to test their piety, and they become entirely 
convinced that they are not born again,— 
shall they, for apparent consistency’s sake, 
feel obliged to go to the Lord’s table, when 
they have no freedom or pleasure in doing 
so? Is there no remedy provided for such 
cases as I have endeavoured to represent? 
If there be any method for releasing such 
persons from the bondage of their condition, 
the writer knows not of it, and would avail 
himself of the views of others through the 
columns of the Presbyterian. 
A MEMBER: 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Adjournment of Congress, and Psoclamation 

Jor an extra Session—Course of Congress 

thus far—T heir closing acts. - i 
W aseineton Cirr, August 19th, 1856, 


Messrs. Editors—On Monday, the 18th inst., 
at twelve o’clock, the firat session of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress terminated. -It had accom- 
plished all business of pressing immediate 
necessity, except making appropriations for 
the pay and subsistence of the army. The 
Senate would not agree to, and the House did 
not recede from the amendment, prohibiting 
the President from using the army to sustain 
the authorities in Kansas. From the last vote 
taken it seemed that a majority of the House 
was willing to recede, and had the session 
continued an hour longer the bill would pro- 
bably have passed. The Senate had passed a 
joint resolution deferring the adjournment 
until two o’clock. The Clerk in the House 
had commenced taking the vote on it, but 
before this could be completed, the hands. of 
the clock pointed to twelve, and the Speaker 
was constrained to declare the session closed. 

Well would it be if members of Congress, 
and others too, were reminded by this that an 
inevitable hour may come, when resolutions of 
a much more important character will be cut 
short before they can be accomplished. The 
unfinished work of life may be arrested just 
before future safety is secured, 

The President immediately exercised his 
high Constitutional power to issue a mandatory 
proclamation, requiring Congress to re-assem- 
ble on Thursday the 2lst. But this will be 
an extra session, quite distinct from that which 
has closed. 

There was no angry excitement visible. Con- 
trol of words and feelings has, on the whole, 
marked most of the members from first to last. 

A very important section in the thirty-fourth 


pleted. What was to be done during the first 
session of the thirty-fourth Congress is no 
longer a matter of dark conjecture or anxious 
speculation, as it was on the Ist of last Decem- 
ber. It has been done. It has the fixed cer- 
tainty of the past, instead of the dubious pro- 
bability of the future. If we recall the fears 


compare them with the actual history of the 
spring. and summer—evil and alarming as 
much has been—we shall still discern ground 
for gratitude and hope. 

Those familiar with the national feeling saw 
a fearful threatening in the Kansas question. 
Elements of fratricidal war were known to ex- 
ist in that territory. The interests or the pas- 


the agitation there. But Kansas was far away 
towards the setting sun, Only a few could 
reach it to partake in its convulsions. It was 
supposed that even if blood flowed there, 
scarcely would the drops of red spray reach 
much beyond its limits. The danger was not 
from what might occur in Kansas. 

But when the question came up in Congress 
peril was to arise. A vote of Congress might 
eonvulse the Republic, more than: twenty bor- 
der fights. The mutual slaughter of emi- 
grants would excite reaction against all agita- 
tion. But a single “resolution” of the House 


other half as foes. This was possible, and 
many deemed it probable. The throes of an 
earthquake beyond the great river of the West 
would only produce local injury. But if a 
volcano burst into action on Capitol Hill, its 
political position would carry burning lava all 
over the country. 
And then there was a double menace of war 
with England. She was armed to the teeth. 


plied with ail kinds of modern instruments of 
destruction. Our war ships needed large re- 
pairs; fortresses, which protected our greatest 
cities, were scarcely in a defensible state; our 
arsenals had not ammunition enough for a 


with old fashioned weapons, very inferior to 
those which modern science have provided. 
As it seemed to some, we were on the brink of 
a civil war at home, and equally near to a 
crushing and protracted contest with the might 
of imperious England. . | 

When the dead lock occurred in the election 


wished it might continue until the 3d of March, 
1857. They were afraid that the organization 
of Congress would:be the immediate cause of 
civil war. 

All these forebodings have been brought to 
the test of positive reality. Our foreign rela- 
tions are in a more pacific state than for some 
time past. Mr. Crampton has been dismissed, 
and yet Mr. Dallas attends the Queen of Eng- 
land’s festivals, and negotiates with Lord Cla- 
rendon about the Bay Islands and the Mosqui- 
tos. Even the London 7imes thinks that the 
American Government will probably do right. 

And, as to civil war, it has not yet arisen. 
Much that is deplorable has occurred in Con- 
gress, but, on the whole, the aspect of things 
there has been encouraging. Fierce passions 
arose, but when the questions produced by them 
were debated, almost every one put considera- 
ble restraint on himself. Indeed, even then 
there were some gleams of very correct feeling. 
A friend lately mentioned that he saw in the 
IIouse a group of five gentlemen, whom he 
named; three were Northern Free-soil men, 


bate and in voting, very antagonistic, yet they 


be far more moved by a fear of being lost, 
than by a hope of being saved. It was evi- 
dent she was not happy, and to a friend she 
avowed her persuasion that no higher, no. 
more holy principle than terror, the dread 
of being left to perish, had induced her to 
make a profession. In this belief she be- 
came more confirmed, by finding the love 
of dress, of company, and of amusements 
growing upon her, and religious employ- 
ments becoming more distasteful.  In- 
deed, she felt that she had no heart to 
make the sacrifices that she clearly per- 
ceived the gospel required of her. Then, 
as a natural consequence, she began to 
regret the vows she had made to give up 
all for Christ’s sake, and wished she had 
never joined herself with the people of 
God. With her heart set upon the world, 
and going out after the things of the world, 
she shrunk from partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, to which she fully believed she was 
not entitled. Once, under the fear that 
she would eat and drink unworthily, she 
abstained from taking her place among the 
communicants; but so many inquiring eyes 
were directed upon her, that she had not 
courage to do so again, and from that time 
she goes to the sacred board, not drawn by 
love to the Saviour and his people, but con- 
strained by a feeling that it would seem 

inconsistent if she did not act outwardly 

according to the profession she had once 

made. 

Nor is this an isolated case. Several— 

not all—of her young fellow-members seem 

likewise to have lost their serious impres- 

sions, and now cannot be distinguished by 

their deportment from non-professors of 


their own age. 


Now, this state of things, Messrs. Editors, 


stood as personal friends, conyersing and 
laughing together with unconstrained famili- 
arity. 

The Presidential election has yet to take place, 
Saving one very large ground of danger, there is 
nothing in the angry elements visible which has 
thus far shown force enough even to shake the 
union, much less to overthrow it. The source of 
real danger is our enormous national sin— 
pride, avarice, self-conceit, ingratitude to God, 
bitterness of speech and feeling, and whatever 
else is hateful and of bad report. If the pray- 
ers and the presence of ten righteous men in 
Sodom have thus far saved us, let praise be 
ascribed to the long-suffering God, and let God’s 
people be instant in prayer for the future. 
However great the evil of bringing politics into 
the pulpit, salvatiun arises to Israel when they 


mility and faith. his eort of union of Church 
and State is as great a blessing as all others 
are a curse. 

The last week of the session was one of great 
diligence in business. Both Houses gave sig- 
nal proof of their- ability to decide questions 
rapidly when the bill increasing their own 
compensation came up. The Senate passed a 
bill giving $2500 a year to members of Con- 
gress, together with their mileage. On motion 
of Mr. Orr, this was increased to $3000 per 
annum, and passed by a vote of 110 to 98. The 
Senate, in evening session, passed the amended 
(z. e. augmented) bill by 37 to 12. Mr. Orr, 
when introducing his amendment, supposed that 
every member would concede the necessity of 
an increase of pay. Mr. Jones of Tennessee, 
professed his inability to perceive any such 
need. Mr. Orr was not surprised by that, as 
his friend was so unfortunate as not to have a 
wife and children to support. Those who had 
the good fortune to have wives and children 


crease of pay will improve the morality of Con- 
gress if it encourages and enables them to 


chapter of Congressional history is thus com- - 


with which the stormy winter commenced, and 


sions of North and South were connected with 


might make one-half the States regard the ~ 


Her fleets were in commission, manned, sup- . 


for the Speaker’s Chair, not a few seriously — 


two were Southerners. They had been, in de ~ | 


are fervently brought into the closet with hu- — 


found eight dollars a day too little. This in- — 


week’s severe fight; our armories were filled _ 


ov 
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The Omnibus.” Tt pot through just. in 


$250,000 for the Washington 


. Amonget the exceptions to correct behaviour 


to his sister. 


“pidly on the 
- gLondon 
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If the scoounts from Limerick are to be 


‘of members of Congress, isan alleged fracas 
4a an Omnibus between two of them. As I 
give you nothing bat popular story on this 
subject, and as it has been referred to a com- 
_. who are .to repor$ next. December, no- 


thing more need now be said . 

_ Great events may be in the very near future, 
Bat pest experience: of God’s protecting care, 

--and preserit appearances produce a strong hope 
‘thats distinct view of danger will calm into 
moderationfar more. minds than it will excite 


to-injarious: It will require desperate 


hardihood to drite 


the ship on a visible iron- 


E 


_ THE GREAT COMET OF 1556. 


“credited, the marvellous comet of 1556, 
after an absence of just three centuries, has 


_ made its predicted reappearance in the South 


of Ireland. The Limerick Observer 


says: 


“A gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility has just informed us that he saw last 
night, for the third time, what appears from 
escription to be the long expected 
gomet'of 1556, the reappearance of which 
’ this year has been so long foretold; astrono- 
mers, however, guarding their calculations 


his 


by the proviso that a difference of three 
‘years might possibly occur, although there 


was every reason to expect that the great 
- eomet, which takes three centuries to com- 
' plete its orbit, would be visjble about the 
month of August, 1856. Our informant 
thus describes the object which attracted 
his attention for the first time on Wednes- 


day night:—He was standing near the sal- 


mon-weir,‘on the platform before the mills 
of Corbally, about half-past 10 o’clock, 
when his attention was attracted by what 
‘appeared to be a fire rising on the top of 


Keeper mountain due east of his position. 


. “ He remarked the object to a gentleman 
swho was with him, but, as the fire rose and 
cleared the top of the mountain, his friend 

_ suggested that it must be a lantern sus- 
pended toa kite. It had then the appcar- 
ance of a globe of fire as large as a good 


sized orange, with a broad tail of light ex- 


‘tending about eighteen inches from the 
| The two gentlemen watched it for 
»an hour, and the watchman on the weir ob- 

served it also. On Thursday night they 
It rose a few moments 
‘later, presenting the same appearances, and 


body. 


all saw it again. 
“wits high iw the heavens at balf-past eleven 
_o’clock, when they went home. At that 
yhour one of the gentlemen pointed it out 
Last night, from the same 
place, the same persons again saw it rise 
about twenty minutes before eleven o'clock, 
and then it first occurred to one of them 
(oer informant) that it might be a comet. 
He ceased to watch it about midnight, but 
‘the watchman observed it up to half-past 


one o’elock this morning. It did not seem 


eo large as on the previous nights, but still 
far exceeded the most brilliant form in 


which the planet Jupiter has ever’ been 
beheld: As the greatest comet on record 
is really dae about this time, and as the 
extreme sultriness of the weather would 
warrant the belief that such a 


to 
“@elestial visitor is near at hand, we shall 
be glad to hearif any other 
observed the appéarance whic 
risen upon our astonished friends.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
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bill, commonly known 


er cep | called for a better pen, but ‘before it could 


‘lou ly for censure. 


rsons have 
has thrice 


_ Departure oF THE Missionary SHIP 
Joun missionary ship, 
again left the 
_ port of London for the distant islands of the 
She is ex- 
pected to be absent from this country four 
ears. An interesting farewell meeting was 
eld in the Board-room of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. On that occasion, the Di- 
rectors of the Society were gratified by hav- 
ing before them sons of two of their most 
honoured and laborious missionaries, in the 
resence of the Rev. John Barff and the 
ak Mr. - Barff, for. 
gome years past, has laboured in the Ta- 


says the London Record, has 


acific, on her fourth voyage. 


v. Wilberforce Philip. 


hitian group of islands. Mr. Philip has 


just buckled on the missionary armour. He 


returns to Africa, the land of his sainted 
father’s toils. This is the third son of Dr. 
Philip who has given himself to missionary 
work in Africa. -The missionary ship, after 
calling at the Cape of Good Hope, will sail 
to Melbourne. From Melbourne the vessel 
will to Hobart Town, Sydney, and 


_ the South Sea Islands. 


Proposep Mission tro OupE. — The 
kingdom of Oude having been recently an- 
mexed to the British territories in India, a 
‘Christian friend, anxious for the commence- 
‘ment of missionary efforts in that country, 
has generougiy offered $5000 for this pur- 
pose. Fri at Calcutta are very anxious 
that so good a work Bhould be entered upon, 
and are diligently engaged iu collecting ad- 
ditional funds.— Church Missionary Gleaner. 
Progress oF THE Band MoveE- 
“wenr.—Sabbath-breaking seems to be ra- 
increase in England. The 
says:—We regret to learn 
that the Sunday band movement has reached 
Leicester. A Comwittee engaged a band, 
which performed on the race course for the 
first time on Sunday week. It is estimated 
that 10,000 persons were present. 


TELEGRAPH FROM ENGLAND TO INDIA.— 


“A London paper says:—The prospectus has 


dbe-earried to Selucia, 


been issued of a company to complete the 
J ted telegraphic communication 


swith. our Indian territories. It is to be 
called: the European and Indian Junction 
oo Company, with.a capital of $1,- 
"000,000. The line selected is the same as 
that for the Euphrates Railway—namely, 
from the port of Selucia, on the Mediter- 
ranean, to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
following the Valley of the Euphrates, and 
it will connect, on the one hand, with the 
Austrian system of tel s, which is to 


| weable-to be laid by the Kast India Com- 


> 


ever made this very difficult ascent, being 


y from the Persian Gulf to the Indian 
 AscENT oF THE MER DE Gtace, Mount 
from 


‘that an ascent has lately been made to the 


Jardin, the highest: point of the Mer de 
Glate; by a young boy, named Hedworth 
"Williamson, the son of a gentleman from 
Indig.” He is the youngest tourist that has 


on the other, with: 


nt ont 
be. 


ts 


he 


be brought to him, cried out, fell back, and 


expired... As far as his private life was con- 


cerned (says the London Record), the de- 
ceased prelaté appeats to have been an ami- 


able and earnest man; but his hostility to 
evangelical religion was apparent, and in | 


his public acts there was much that called 


OAw.—William Caw, author 
of the recently-issued clever little work, en- 
titled “Truth frae’mong the Heathen” (a 
rize essay on the evidences of Christianity, ) 
a shepherd, now tending his flocks on the 
hills of Dumfriesshire. This prize essay, 
which would have done credit to almost any 


} university scholar in the land, scatters to 


the winds some of the arguments of modern 


| sceptics>—British Workman. 


Tur Lonpon Penny Papers.—The suc- 


cess. that has attended these undertakings 


is by no means encouraging. The proprie- 
tors in one case have already sunk thon- 
sands of pounds, and the only impression 
they have made has been upon the waste 
paper market. 


New Mope or Maxine Breav.—At 
Tiptree farm, England, there has been ex- 
hibited bread made of flour and mangel- 
wurzel in equal parts. It is calculated that 
if the sue be properly grown, it will re- 
duce the price of bread one-half. 


QurEEN VicTorra’s Sons.—Queen Vic- 


| toria seems disposed to do her duty faith- 


fully to her children as regards a thorough 
education. A London paper, speaking of 
her approaching departure to Balmoral, 
says:—The Prince of Wales, it is under- 
stood, will remain at Osborne during the 
sojourn of his Royal parents at their north- 
ern residence, in order that he may unin- 
terruptedly pursue his studies. The Prince 
Alfred, who continues to reside at the 
Royal Lodge, Windsor Great Park, is mak- 
ing rapid progress in his studies, under his 
tutor, ‘Colonel Cowell. The hours appro- 
priated to his Royal Highness’s studies are 
from ten in the morning till one in the 
afternoon, and from two till five; and he 
fills up his leisure hours cither in fishing 
in Virginia Water, or cricketing in the 
Park, withthe youthful members of Colonel 
Hood and M. Van de Weyer’s families, and 
the Rev. Mr. Blunt. 


MARRIAGE AND Morats.—The London 
Economist, in one of its articles on Social 
Statistics, points out the fact, that, as a 
general rule, a decrease of marriages is ac- 
companied by an increase of crime. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Tne Biste.—In the British House of 
Commons, on a recent occasion, Mr. Hey- 
wood moved an address to the Crown, pray- 
ing for the appointment of a royal commis- 
sion, consisting of learned men well skilled 
in the original Ianguages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and conversant with modern biblical 
scholarship, “to consider of such amendments 
of the authorized version of the Bible as 
have been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who may be 
willing to offer them; to point out errors of 
translation, and such words and phases as 
have either changed their meaning or be- 
come obsolete in the lapse of time; and to 
report the amendments which they may be 
prepared to recommend.” Sir G. Grey op- 
posed the motion, which he believed was 
repugnant to the religious public. The 
motion was withdrawn. 3 


EXpeNsEs OF Royatty.—Albert and 
Victoria receive one million of dollars annu- 
ally. By strict economy, they are able to 
support life on this small amount. It is 
proposed to settle three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars on the Princess Royal of 
England as her annual allowance after her 
marriage with the Prussian Prince. Having 
been trained to frugal habits, it is hoped that 
the young housekeepers will avoid all un- 
necessary expenses, and thus be ennabled to 
make the two ends of the year meet. 


An InGentous Messace.—The Utica 
Observer says the following message yas 
handed into the telegraph office in that city 
a few days. since: 


<‘ Third Epistle of Jobn, 13 and 14 verses. 

Signed 

By referring to the text it will be seen 

that there is quite a respectable letter con- 

tained in the verses designated, and a small 
amount of money saved, viz: 

*¢I had many things to write, but I will not with 
ink and pen write to thee. 

‘¢ But I trust I shall shortly see thee and we shall 
speak face to face. Peace beto thee. Our friends 
salute thee. Greet thy friends by name.’?—3d John,’ 
13 and 14. 


RusstaN ScrenTirico EXPEDITION.—The 
Moniteur de la Flotte announces that the 
Russian Government is about to have a sci- 


entific voyage executed round the world, the 


direction of which has been confided to one 
of the most distinguished officers in the 
Russian navy. This will be the thirty- 
ninth voyage round the world which the 
Russians have made since 1803. The pre- 
sent expedition, which will be composed of 
two corvettes, is to leave Cronstadt in Sep- 
tember next. 


THe Greatest WonDER YeET.—Calvin 
Edson, and all the fat women, dwarfs, and 
giants, are eclipsed by a man now on exhi- 
bition at Havana, who was born without 
either legs or arms, but who, having tena- 
ciously set himself to work to conquer the 
inconveniences naturally consequent upon 
such deprivation, has made himself a won- 
der by the variety of his feats. Among 
other things, he announces that he is able 
to spin a top with such perfection that it 
will hit any spot named, to spin a dollar 
over a table, to throw a sling, to take a 
sixpence from a table and put it in his left 
ear and take it out again, to make a knot 
with a halter, to thread a needle, to ascend 
and descend a ladder, to uncork a bottle 
with a cork screw, to load a fowling piece, 
and kill any thing designated, or put out a 
candle with a simple wad—quite wonders 
enough for a man without either legs or 
arms. | 


MuniFIcent Lecacy to Harvarp Cot- 
tece.—Dr. John G. Treadwell, who dicd 
in Salem, Mass., on 15th inst. has by will be- 
queathed, under certain conditions, his pro- 
perty, amounting to over $100,000 (after 
the decease of his mother, now near! 
eighty. years of age) to Harvard College. 
The conditions of this legacy are numerous. 
The money is to be appropriated to the 


establishment of professors of physiology 


areito beexamined before appointment, 


by commission of experienced men, after 
the-eustom of the French University. If 


"{ the income of the funds appropriated are 


not sufficient for the support of the profes- 
eors, then they are allowed to lecture be- 


| fore private classes, but not to the Lowell 


Institute, or to public lyceums. His valu- 
} able library, containing all the latest medi- 
}eal European publications, is also given 
the College, under certain conditions. 
Ip ease the College authorities do not 
accede to the conditions of the will, the 
| whole. amount, after the death of his mo- 
ther, goes to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, without conditions. — 

Voroanto Ervrtions.—The volcanic 
eruptions in the Molucca Islands, occurred 
on the 2d, 3d, and 17th of March, of the 
present year. On the Ist of the same 
| month Vesuvius sent out smoke and ashes, 
the latter being slightly magnetic. (On the 
2d, iu latitude 37 degrees 30 minutes North, 
longitude 70 degrees.40 minutes West, the 
ship Wisconsin encountered a heavy tem- 
pest, in which she was struck by two me- 
teoric balls of fire, which, exploding with 


the -storm of ice, sleet, and snow extin- 
guished theflames. On the 16th three shocks 
of an earthquake were felt in Chili. Were 
these phenomena connected with the ter- 
rible eruptions in the Moluccas? 


Cottece or New Jersey.—The num- 
ber of new students at Princeton College is 
already large, and the probability is that 
the number will exceed any former year. 
North College is so far completed that most 
though the belfry and some outside work 
remain yet to be done. 


Lamartine’s DistressEs (?).—A Paris 
correspondent of the London Critic says 
that the Lamartine subscription goes on 

uietly, and had brought in something like 

00,000 francs—about $80,000—a very 
high figure for France or any other country. 
The sum would have risen much higher, but 
some one pointed out that the distresses of 
the poet could not be very great, as, wholly 
independent of any private property be may 
possess, he is in the receipt of upwards of 
$15,000 annually from the gift made him 
by the Sultan, and for the use of his name 
by two Paris journals. With the sum of 
$80,000 cash in hand, the sum of $15,000 
annually, together with the possession and 
daily exercise of his popular and most pro- 
fitable talents, it does seem as though La- 
martine might be able to extricate himself 
from his difficulties. 


THE BIBLE IN CoNGRESS.—Some time 
since it was stated that the Congressional 


Bible. Search was made, however, by the 
Rev. Mr. Trafton, a member of the House 
from Massachusetts, and he succeeded in 
finding a copy, well overlaid with dust, we 
presnme, and as fresh and unsoiled inside 
as when it came from the press. 


THE Prano FortE.—This favourite par- 
lour instrument, now considered an almost 
indispensable article in every family that 
can purchase jt, was invented by J. C. 
Schroeder of Dresden, in 1717; the square 
piano was first made by Freiderica, an 
organ builder of Saxony, about 1758. 
Piano fortes were made in London by M. 
Zumpie, a German, in 1766. The mann- 
facture of this instrument was commenced 
in this country since the opening of the 
present century. 

Iron Cars.—The Newark (New Jersey) 
Advertiser says:—Siuce the recent terrible 
slaughter on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, public attention has been turned to 
the necessity of having cars built of a 
totally different material from wood, more 
particularly for passenger transportation. 
Dr. La Mothe has recently patented an iron 
car, which is building at Paterson. It will 
be of the ordinary shape and dimensions, 
being designed to seat sixty passengers, 
and resting on two four-wheeled trucks. 
The body of the car will consist of strong 
iron bands, twelve or fifteen inches apart, 
running lengthwise and crosswise, and se- 
cured by rivets at their intersections. This 
will constitute the frame work, which will 
be covered by sheet iron on the flooring, 
and iron panels with glass windows on the 
sides. Ventilators will be liberally supplied 
at the top. There is to be no wood work 
whatever about the cars; but to counteract 
the radiation of heat, and obviate danger 
from accidents, the inside will be lined 
throughout with several layers of thick 
pasteboard and heavy cushions. 


DeatH OF A Notep Lapy.—Mrs. Char- 
lotte Olympia, wife of the late Hon. R. S. 
Garnett, died in Essex county, Virginia, on 
the 8th inst. She was the daughter of 
General de Gouges, and;the grand daughter 
of the unfortunate Countess Olympe de 
Gouges, executed in France, November 2, 
1793, (with Adam Luxe, the defender of 
the celebrated Charlotte Corday,) for writ- 
ings pronounced counter-revolutionary. 


THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce says:—A recent letter from the 
Loire, relative to the disasters caused by 
the inundations, says that hardly anything 
escaped destruction. Not only the mov- 
able property of farms, and their houses 
and barns, have been swept away, but the 
crops are all rotted where they stood, and 
even the trees have been killed, and are 
now drying up to their roots. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants are covered from head to 
foot with pustular eruptions. and. epidemic 
pestilence is expected, since tlie great heats 
which have at last set in. The soil itself is 
damaged in some places by the deposits ‘of 
sand which cover it, in others by the ra- 
vines which furrow its surface. 


Hours rok MARRYING IN ENGLAND.— 
The limitation of the time of the day for 
marrying in England is fixed by statute. 
The period between eight in the morning 
and noon is assigned as the legal time for 
all marriages. Inthis country the evening 
is most generally selected for the ceremony. 
The custom here and the law in England 
are widely different in this particular. 


Dr. KANE AND THE ArcTIC SEARCH.— 
The National Intelligencer says that Dr. 
Kane has, by common consent, even among 
the English navigators themselves, been 
looked to as the head of the expedition 
proposed by the British Government to the 
Arctic regions to make final search for the 
remains or the official records of Sir John 
Franklin and his party, of which traces have 
at last been found; and that Dr. Kane has 
been tendered the command in the .fullest 
and most flattering manner by the English 
Admiralty. He has heretofore declined it; 
but the strong inducements held out in con- 
nexion with lately renewed appeals from 
Lady Franklin, the officers of the British 
Geographical Society, and the Ministry, all 
eaibins toward inducing him to reconsider 


tined to again venture upon the perilous 
enterprise of settling for ever the geography 
of the North Pole, while he performs the 
last offices for the lost navigators. 


Fan Parasots.—Alexander Forot of 
Paris has secured a patent for making a 
parasol that can be folded into the form of 
a fan instead of folding it in the common 
manner. A small plate of brass is attached 
to the end of the shank of the parasol, and 
on the two sides of this plate two other 


of one-half of each plate of the parasol are 


to move in the same plane of the plate. 
The two sides of the parasol fold together 
like a fan, and the.shank or handle is joint- 
ed, to fold between the two in the usual 
manner. 

Hot WEATHER IN EvroPsE.—The weath- 


er during the latter part of July was very 
hot in Europe. The thermometer bas on 


most days stood at about 90 in the shade. 
This is a very unusual temperature in Kng- 


tremendous force, set fire to the ship, but. 


of the rooms are ready to be occupied, al- 


Libragy contained not a single copy of the 


his answer, and it may be that he is des- 


plates are hinged. To these latter the ribs. 


seoured by joints, which only allow them 


‘land, and owing to the” 
ferences of atmoéphere, is perhaps equal io 
ite effects to ‘a temperature of 100 in ‘the 
city of New York. At Paris, the condition 
has: been the same, and in most parts of 
Western Europe, also-the summer seems to 
have set in with great force. 


“Musrcat Corvention.—A Musical Con- 
“vention from all parts of the country is in 
‘session at Boston, the exercises af which 
commenced ‘on Tuesday 19th inst. It is to 
continue a week, and nightly concerts are a 
part of its proceedings. 


Pay or Mempers or Concress.—Congress 
has porees a bill, which has been approved b 
the President, and is therefore a law, whic 
fixes the compensation of members of Congress 
at $3000 per session, instead of their former 

daily pay of eight dollars per day. The per 
diem pay of members of Congress under the 

new law, is as follows, as compared with the 
old rate: 
From December 2d, 1855, to August 


August 18th, 1856, 256 days, $2048 
From December Ist, 1856, to March 

4th, 1857, 94 days, 752 

$2800 

Compensation under new act, 6000 
Increase of salary voted over per diem 
ay, established by the law about to 

enforced, . $3200 


For the extra session of Congress, which the 
President has called for 21st inst., the mem- 
bers will receive no additional pay, as under 
the law which they had just passed, their own 
compensation is fixed at $3000 per annum, and 
there is no mileage allowed unless ten days 
elapse between the sessions. 


Pouiticau.—The followin 
their elections previous to 


States will hold 
e contest for the 


| Presidency: 
Vermont, Sept. Pennsylvania, Oct. 14 
California, Sept. 4 | Ohio, _ Oct. 14 
Maine, Sept. 8 | Indiana, Oct. 14 
Florida, Oct, 6 | South Carolina, Oct. 14 


Deatus 1n tue Larce Cities.—There were 
651 deaths in New York last week, being an 
increase of 24 over those of the previous week. 
The number of deaths among children was 
523—an increase over those of the previous 
week of 37—of whom 311 were under 1 year, 
and 494 under 5 years of age; of adults there 
was a decrease of 13 deaths during the week. 
Of the principal’ diseases 176 died of cholera 
infantum, 29 of diarrhoea, 27 of dysentery, 
and 35 of consumption. . The deaths in Phila- 
delphia last week amounted to 354, a decrease 
of 51 when compared with the mortality of the 
previous week. Of this number 206 were 
under five years of age. Of cholera infantum, 
70 died; dysentery, 25; diarrhoea, 7; scarlet 
fever, 10; and consumption, 33. There were 
in Baltimore 175 deaths last week, of which 
there were 88 males and 87 females. Of- this 
number 128 were uf children under ten years 
of age. The principal diseases were 59 of 
cholera infantum, 17 of dysentery, and 24 of 
consumption. 


Spontaneous Ianition.—“ Several barns,” 
says the Newark (New Jersey) Daily Adver- 
tiser, ‘“‘have recently been destroyed in this 
State, a short time after the harvest was gath- 
ered and placed within doors, resulting in 
their total destruction. On Sunday afternoon, 
17th inst., a barn in Gloucester county was 
destroyed, with 200 bushels of wheat and a 
crop of oats, and a few days since the barn of 
Mr. Van Doren, in Monmouth county, with a 
valuable harvest, was burned. The causes of 
both these fires are unknown, but were sup- 
posed to be incendiaries. It is highly proba- 
ble, however, that the fires were not caused 
by human agency, and alittle scientific know- 
ledge would throw light on this point.” The 
Advertiser then proceeds to show that the fires 
proceed from spontaneous combustion, caused 
by the hay or grain being imperfectly cured. 


A Novetty.—Among the new things of the 
age, is the manufacture of shoes by cementing 
together the pieces of leather of which they 
are composed. A shoe is thus made without 
a peg or stitch, which it is said will never rip, 
and cannot be torn apart in the seams, because 
the leather will tear first. A large compan 
has been started for this manufacture at Bal- 
lard Vare, their process being to cement the 
shoes on the common wooden last, and then 
dry them in ovens. But we understand an 
improved process has been invented, by which 
a pair of shoes can be completed in five minutes. 
The pieces are cemented on a hollow metallic 
last, into which steam is introduced by turn- 
ing a cock, and its heat sets the cement almost 
instantaneously. 


from Central America is unfavourable to 
General Walker. He was, according to the 
Panama Star, in a very awkward position. 
In the first place, his force all told, was re- 
resented to be only twelve hundred men. 
the second, President Rivas was still in 
the field against him, with a force of three 
thousand natives, and he claiming to be the 
legally elected Chief Magistrate. In the third, 
Rivas was fortifyipg Leon, and had the sym- 
pathies of nearly all the native population 
with him. In the fourth, Honduras and Gua- 
temala were organizing in force to invade 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica was preparing to 
follow suit. In the fifth, Walker was in want 
of funds as wellas men. In the sixth, the na- 
tives had become dissatisfied with his govern- 
ment, and were anxious for him to abandon 
the country. 


From Catrrornra.—The steamer Ariel, ar- 
rived at New York, brings the mails of the 
Z2lst of July, and $1,470,000 in gold. The 
Vigilance Committee was still in power at 
San Francisco. Negotiations had been going 
on between the Governor and certain of the 
Committee, for the delivery up of Judge Terry 
for trial, and the cessation of the exercise of the 
Committee’s functions, butnothing had been ac- 
complished towards that end. Hopkins, who 
was stabbed by the Judge, was convalescent, 
after having been despairedof. The exportation 
of suspected parties was continued. Several per- 
sons who were arrested, had been released on 
conditions. The Vigilance Committee had 
published a Report on the Abuses and Rob- 
beries by County and City Officers, and it ex- 
hibits a frightful condition of affairs. Many 
of the worst characters of the place had sine- 
cures of $250 a month and upwards, while 
the Coroner charged the city $75 each, for 
false inquests and burials. The San Fran- 
cisco Herald of the 21st says:—‘‘We have 
been informed upon good authority, that it is 
the intention of the Vigilance Committee, 
early in the present week, to arrest all the 
oficers of the City and County Government, 
lock up the City Hall, and take-the govern- 
ment into their own hands.” Nearly two 
hundred buildings had been destroyed at 
Placerville, at an estimated loss of $1,000,000. 
At Georgetown, $100,000, and Marysville 
$160,000 worth of property have been burnt, 
and we also learn thai just before the steamer 
left, the town of Nevada was totally destroyed, 
the loss amounting to $3,000,000. 


Frou Orecon.—The Indian hostilities have 
ceased. In Southern Oregon the war has 
closed, and the Governor has ordered the 
troops to be disbanded. 


AMERICAN Manuractures.—The Courier and 
Inquirer says that at least half of that class 
of articles known as fancy goods, in common 
use in this country, are manufactured in 
American workshops. Reticules and porte 
monnaies were imported altogether, afew years 
ago. Now, the American manufactured arti- 
cles are regarded as superior, and the impor- 
tation of them has entirely ceased. The manu- 
facture of jewelry and silverware, we have 
long known, is carried on in this country to 
an extent that places us ina position quite 
independent of importation. In toys also—by 
no means an unimportant branch of trade— 
American manufactures have made great pro- 
gress, and in @ measure supplanted the im- 

rted articles. In fact, there is a considera- 

le exportation yearly. We are without com- 
_petition in toys manufactured ‘from India 
rubber, which form the principal export. 


DeatH OF AN Curer.—The body of 
“William John,” second chief of the Six Na- 
tions, was found dead in the Welland Canal, 
near the Mohawk village, on Sunday mornin 
last. The deceased had probably senate 
to cross a wire bridge during the night, and 
been precipitated into the water. The fact 
which makes this incident noticeable is, that 
‘‘William John” was a grandson of the noted 
Captain Brant, and one of the last, if not the 
last, member of this remarkable family. 


AccIDENT TO THE SteameR 
Cunard steamer Arabia, on her passage from 
Boston to Halifax. on the 14th inst. struck on 


Blond Rock, on which there was above 16 feet. 


water, the ship drawing 21 feet. Going at full 
speed she struck her bow on the rock; she then 
rose and slid over the rock, striking first at 
the bow, then under the boilers, then under 
the mainmast. A Boston ship builder who 
examined her thinks that, when she struck 


first, she stove in the lower part of her stem— 
her keel and dead-woods furward, and the fore 


relative general aif- 


Central America.—The latest intelligence 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ends of her bottom lanking, . then rising on 
: the rock, she crushed her keel and tore it off 
smooth to the fiuors. The ship was making 
eighteen tons of water an hour, when she 
on the 16th inst. for Liver- 
pool. ut half of her Liverpool passengers 
res at Halifax. More would have left at 
the last moment, but could not get out their 
It is the general opinion that the 
ship was unseaworthy when she sailed. 
_ Licatnino.—There have been accounts of the 
lightning striking in a hundred places, per- 
| haps, in New England, last week, but only in 
one case, as we have heard, did it occasion 
death, and that was at Rockport, on board the 
schooner Pearl. On Friday afternoon, 15th 
‘inst., during a thunder gust, a little son of 
| Judsh Miller, of Hempstead Plains, Long 
Island, while lying with his bead in his 
mother’s lap, was killed by lightning. Three 
large stacks of oats, thé property of Benjamin 
Kissam, of Brushvillc, were strack and con- 
sumed. The car-house of the Long Island 
Railroad, at Syosset, was also struck and des- 
troyed, together with a locomotive and tender. 
Thirty-one sheep, the property of Charles Dun- 
can, of Fauquier county, Virginia, were killed 
last week, by one flash of lightning. 


_ Five Lapres Drownep.—On Thursday, 14th 
inst., 2 yacht was sunk in Boston harbour, in 
consequence of coming in collision with a ferr 
boat. There were ten persons on bvard, an 
of them five ladies unfortunately perished. 
The names of the drowned are Mrs. Samuel 
Robinson, Mrs. S. Ewing, Miss H. Greenough, 
Miss Mary E. Hamilton, and Miss Mary C. 
Hamilton. 


Tue Appue, Peacn, anp Peak Crorp.—The 
apple crop will hardly be an average one. In 


only medium, The peach crop will be very 
small indeed in most localities. The pear trees 
will yield a full crop, and the quality nuw bids 
fair to be excellent. 


Errsct or THE Recent Rains.—From all sec- 
tions ef the country we hear of the beneficial 
effects of the late rains upon the grass, the 
corn, and the potatoes, bringing up what 
‘was before withering and dying from the 
intense heat of the sun, and the lack of mois- 
ture. 


Swiss EmiaratTion To America.—The Tici- 
nese Gazette states that during the first six 
months of the present year 1756 Swiss have 
emigrated to the United States, including 450 
Bernese and 306 from the Grisona. 


Sr. Louis.—It is estimated that from 2000 
to 3000 buildings, mostly dwelling-houses, are 


the present season. It is said that any sort 0 
houses will rent, no matter how uncomfortable 
they are. 


Peritous ADVENTURE AT SUSPENSIQN BRIDGE. 
—As usual on Sunday, a large number of per- 
sons were congregated at the bridge at Niagara. 
On the west bank of the river a number of he . 
were amusing themselves by pulling upon the 
guys, giving them an oscillatory motion. The 
guys were ninety feet in length, and attached to 
the bridge directly over the chasm, and several 
feet from each other. They were fastened to- 
gether in an iron staple, inserted in the rock 
at the very brink of the precipice. One of the 
boys, twelve or fourteen years of age, in order 
to show his daring, seated himself astraddle 
the guys, when suddenly the staple was 
wrenched from the rock, and the guys swung 
out over the river with the boy seated in the 
crotch, holding on with a hand grasped upon 
each guy. The distance from the bridge to the 
water is two hundred and forty feet, and the 

osition of the young man was about midway 

etween. The accident was witnessed by a 
large number of persons, and so thunderstruck 
were they, that many of them, both upon the 
bridge the banks, actually threw them- 
selves upon their faces, and it was some time 
before any one could regain sufficient presence 
of mind to set about rescuing the lad from his 
perilous position. The youngster, however, 
exhibited a nerve worthy of an old head, and 
seemed to greatly enjoy his swing. After the 
vibration of the guys had ceased, he com- 
menced giving directions to those above on the 
bridge as to the best method of affording him 
relief. A search of the neighbourhood showed 
that no rope suitable to draw him could be 
had. The youngster then suggested the plan 
of making a rope sufficiently long ¢o let him 
down by piecing. The rope was let down to 
him, and after he had fastened it to his waist, 
those above lowered him to the water’s edge. 
He gained the bank and scampered off to the 
lower landing as fast as his legs could carry 
him, and has not been seen since in the vicinity 
of the suspension bridge.—Rochester Union. 


Moora or Rep River Ciosep.—On the 3d 
inst,, the New Orleans (Lousiana) Delta says, 
the mouth of Red River was closed by a bar 
forming across it, and the current of the stream 
turning into the Atchafalaya. The deposit of 
which the bar is formed is represented to be 
of a different character from that heretofore 
found, and has resisted all efforts to cut 
through it by the steamboats, either above or 
below it. 


Bears in New Jersey.—We had supposed 
that bears had been entirely banished from 
New Jersey—that the race had become extinct, 
with the exception of that portion of the bear 
tribe that infest Wall street, and take up their 
lodgings in the neighbouring towns in our 
State. But it seems that we were mistaken, 
and that real live wild bears, that have nothing 
to do with stocks and bonds, are stillto be found 
in our southern pine woods. We learn that a 
man named Hoadley, while on his way from 
Batsto, Burlington county, to Crowleyville, on 
the Mullica river, last Monday night, was at- 
tacked by a bear, and quite severely injured. 
Fortunately he had a gun in his possession, 
which he used to advantage, and succeeded in 
wounding his antagonist, whereupon it fled 
intoa swamp. The next day his bearship was 
pursued and captured in a thicket close by the 
river. Several of these animals have recently 
been seen in that vicinity.—New Jersey paper. 


Storm aT THE Soutn, AND Loss or Liret.— 
A terrible storm visited the vicinity of New 
Orleans on the 10th inst. The most disastrous 
effects were felt at a summer resort, called 
Last Island, a short distance above New Or- 
leans, which is represented to have had every 
house swept from it, and to have been com- 
pletely inundated. Two hundred persons, it 
is estimated, lost their lives on this Island. 
Grand Caillou Island, another watering-place, 
has also suffered severely; the extent of the 
loss of life was not known, but it was reported 
that thirty bodies had been found on one end 
of the Island. The damage to the sugar, cot- 
ton, and corn crops is said to be almost incal- 
culable. The banks of the river at Bayou 
Sara had caved in, carrying away three hun- 
dred residences. The survivors of the Last 
Island disaster had arrived at New Orleans. 
They report that one hundred and eighty-two 
bodies had been found. The survivors are 
many of them sufferers from wounds, bruises, 
and broken limbs. They tell a pitiable story 
of their sufferings. They also report that the 
dead bodies were plundered by a set of pirates, 
and the baggage belonging to the survivors 
was mostly carried off by the marauders, who 
are said to be the inhabitants of the Island. 
It is supposed that at least $10,000 in money 
was stolen from the pockets of the dead, and 
baggage valued at $5000 was ‘also carried off. 
The buildings destroyed are valued at $100,000. 
The steamer Star, Captain Smith, which left 
New Orleans on the 9th inst. (Saturday), with 
a large number of passengers, encountered the 
storm before reaching Last Island, and became 
perfectly unmanageable; she soon after became 
a complete wreck. The scene among the pas- 
sengers was terrific, there being no less than 
two hundred and fifty passengers clinging to 
the wrecked fragments of the vessel, each 
anxiously waiting the arrival of some vessel to 
take them off. Whether any of this company 
have been lost is not yet known, though hopes 
are entertained that all were saved, as a steam- 
er is understood to have gone to their relief. 
A number of vessels were blown ashore in the 
neighbourhood of the Belize, and fears were 
entertained for the safety of the steamer Nau- 
tilus, several days overdue from Texas. The 
Nautilus, it is thought, went down with scarcely 
av’, .ning, and all on board undoubtedly 
shared her fate, as there was no vessel in the 
vicinity at the time. The ship Manilla, from 
Bordeaux for New Orleans, was wrecked off 
Fairbalier Island. Her cargo, which is mostly 
lost, consisted of brandies, and was very valu- 
able. Of those on board the Manilla, all 
perished except the captain, second mate, and 
one man. The loss of this vessel; with others 
reported wrecked, will swell the list of dead 
to nearly three hundred! 

In the city of New Orleans the streets were 
almost impassable, for where a fvoting could 
at all be had, the sidewalks were so slippery 
with mud, as to render walking very danger- 
ous. Every where the streets were strewn 
with shingles, bricks, mortar, glass, signs, &c. 
Awnings hung in wrecks, balconies were bro- 
ken, windows and doors hung by one hinge, 
shade trees were prostrated, bridges uncovered, 
houses unroofed, chimneys demolished, and 
the like. On the river, steamers were disman- 
tled, flatboats upturned, and goods floated 
about abundantly. In the neighbourhood of 
the city nearly all the fences were thrown 
down. Lake Pontchartrain rose so as to sub- 
merge the Jackson Railroad, and stop the pas- 


sage of the trains. All along the road were 


- some localities it will be quite short, in others | 


being erected in St. Louis, Missouri, 


finely. cultivated farms, where the land had 


rying away cattle, &c. 


at Chicago, Illinois, for August, promise to be 
among, if not the largest ever known. From 
all parts of the West but one account, it is 
stated, is received, and that an exceedingl 
favourable one for grai | 
quality 
w 


can be estimated only by millions of dollars. 


nia) Journal sa 
have introdu 
water, by which the acids are removed, and it 
is made pure and soft as rain water, and so 
rendered fit for using in boilers, without the 
destructive effects usually attending the use 
of rain water in eating away boilers. 


—The President has issued his proclamation 
authorizing the sale of the eastern 
the Delaware trust lands in Kansas 
The sale is-to take place on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, at Fort Leavenworth. These lands, says 
the Union, have’ been classified and appraised, 
and will not be sold for less than the appraised 
value. 
lands will be sold in lots and blocks. 
number of acres to be offered for sale is about 
208,833, and the quality of the land is unsup- 
pone perhaps, by any other equal body of 
and in the United States; and the location of 
the tract, lying and being around Fort Leaven- 
worth, is very eligible, and most desirable for 
@ residence. 


13th inst, a large fire occurred in the City of 
Chicago, Illinois, which destroyed the immense 
freight depots of the Rock Island and Michi- 
gan.Southern Railroads, with their contents, 


and other saree 


ably dam 


GRAIN at tHE West.—The receipts of grain 


grain. The quantity an 

are alike good, and the addition to the 
th of the country by the harvest of 1856 
Ming Warter.—The Potisville (Pennsylva- 
Messrs. Mangay and Trucks 
a method of purifying mine 


First Save or Lanp 1n Kansas Territory. 


rtion of 
erritory. 


The towns and cities laid out on these 
The 


Larce Firt.—On Wednesday evening, the 


establishments were consider- 


Loss over $150,000. 


to the 6th inst. 


sent. Saragossa had capitulated to the Queen’s | 

troops, an 

— The Em 
ore, 


movements of French troops towards the fron- 
tiers of Spain. 


harvest operations, which had been commenced 
— flattering prospects of an abundant yield. 

e 
pecu 
declined very materially, the effect of which 
has already been felt on this side, as flour has 
sold in our market, at a decline of 25 cents 
- barrel, and wheat from 5 to 8 cents per 


the Allies in settling the boundary question on 
the Bessarabian frontier, in accordance with 
the treaty of Paris, seems to be assuming for- 
midable proportions. Austria, also, has taken: 
offence at the determination of Russia to occu- 


France and England on the subject. 


is in precarious health from a disease of the 
spine, with which he has long been afflicted. 


his health is such as to create some uneasiness. 


ever. 
Sardinia, made by France in favour of Austria. 


it is said that Russia advises it. 


that no less than four hundred and fourteen 
persons are said to have died of cholera within 
the previous ten days; but the report is be- 
lieved to have been grossly exaggerated. 


A 
on 


politics, and quit for a considerable period the 
country he has served so long. The announce- 
ment that his establishment is broken up, that 
his town house in Chesham place is let, and 
the country house he has lately purchased near 
Strood is to be let, tally but too closely with 
the inferences originating from other sources. 
It is, apparently, only too certain that Lord 
John intends to reside abroad for the next year 
or two at all events. 


leon is in a critical state of health. 
ness is said to consist in a development of a 
malady of the spine, with which he has been 
long afflicted. [He is able to attend to busi- 
ness, and is not in immediate danger. 
would return to Paris on the 5th or 6th inst., 
but would leave on the 10th or 11th, accom- 
panied by the Empress, for Biarritz. _ 


seilles on the Ist inst. 
shal found awaiting him a letter from the 
Emperor, conferring on him the title of Duke. 
A 
about the state of public opinion and the ac- 
tion of secret societies. 
a large quantity of powder brought in a coal 
barge to Paris. 
received orders, upon the first signs of agita- 
tion, to repair to their prefecture, don their 
military unifurm, receive muskets, and be or- 
ganized into compact squads, or else enter with 
the other companies of the army. _ 


ly suppressed. On the lst inst, Saragossa, the 
last stronghold of the insurgents, submitted to 
the Government, and General Dulce at once 
entered the city with his troops. 

of this event have been rested 
told that Saragossa yielded without a struggle; 
but it is proper to add that this information is 
chiefly derived from the Paris Moniteur, being 
published in that journal as despatches from 
the French Consul to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
surgents, escaped before Saragossa was given 
up to General Dulce. Thus it appears that for 
the moment, O’Donnel’s coup d’é/at is trium- 


Ministry do not intend to convoke either the 
existing constituent or the ordinary Cortes, 
from the apprehension that it will lead to dif- 
ficulties—in other words, having secured its 
position by the sword, it means to retain it by the 
same means. 
a@ constitution, which, in its concessions to 
popular liberty, is to throw all previous con- 
stitutions into the shade; but no one is in- 
clined to place faith in mere assurances. The 
— is to delude the Spanish people with 
false hopes until the revolutionary party have 
time to strengthen themselves. 
fight at Barcelona confirm the outrageous bar- 
barity of the Queen’s troops. Three days after 
the fighting had ceased, two battalions of the 
National Guards coming to the help of the 
citizens, were met by the Royal Cavalry, and 
every man of them cut to pieces. 
insurrectionists had been shot. 


lars of the emeude on the frontiers of Parma. 
The insurgents numbered some seventy men, 
and after they had crossed into the Modenese 
territory, they marched on to Tossola, near 
Carrara, in the belief that that place and Massa 
would rise. 
tions, they dispers 
| arrested. 


is alarmed at the attitud: which Sardinia as- 
sumes toward it in Italy, and has begged the 
French Government to represent to the latter. 
that, in order to preserve the tranquillity of 
Europe, a change of its policy would be de- 
sirable. 
ingly made a communication of a confidential 
character to Sardinia, hinting that she might 
assume a less hostile attitude and tone toward 
Austria, without lessening the influence she 
exercises in Italy. 
will take of this monition remains to be seen. 


mention that the city will be entirely evacua- 
ted by the Allies, and the hospitals restored to 
the ‘Turkish authorities, by the 15th of the 
present month. A terrible disaster has oc- 
curred at Salonica. On the llth ult. a fire | 
broke out in a Turkish khan in the Frank 
quarter, and soon extended itself over the 
houses in its vicinity. By the exertions, how- 
ever, of the Governor, Achmet Pasha, and a 
numerous multitude, the fire was got under, 
and everybody was ready to retire, when a 
fearful explosion took place in the house of 
John Schilizzi, a French merchant, who had 
secreted in it about two hundred barrels of 
mga (contraband.) -In consequence of | 


dence of Mr. John N. Abbott was burnt down 
in an instant, whilst more than a hundred in- 
dividuals were struck dead in the yard, some 
of whom, at the date of the advices, were 


still under the burning ruins of the house. ’ 


. FROM BUROPE. 
The steamer Baltic brings London papers 


The Spanish revolution is over for the pre- 
at the last accounts tranquillity 


ror Napoleon had, there- 
given orders for the suspension of all 


The weather in England continued fine for 


eer crop of Ireland is represented as 
iarly fine. Flour and wheat had both 


ushel, as to quality. 
The misunderstanding between Russia and 


y the Isle of Serpents at the mouth of the 
anube, and has made representations to 


Advices from Paris state that the Emperor 


hough his life is not considered in danger, 


Italian affairs remain as unintelligible as 
There are reports of a remonstrance to 


Denmark proposes to fortify the Sound, and 
Advices from Lisbon to the 29th ult., state 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


poaeere indicate a renewed intention 


the part of Lord John Russell to abjure 


FRANCE. 


Reports are current that the Emperor Napo- 
ill- 


He 


Marshal Pelissier and suite arrived at Mar- 
On landing, the Mar- 


aris letter says the police is quite anxious. 
It has recently seized 


The Sergents de Ville have 


SPAIN, 
The Spanish insurrection has been complete- 


No details 
We are only 


General Falcon, the leader of the in- 


hant throughout Spain, The O’Donnell 


There is a talk of its granting 


Details of the 


Seventeen 


ITALY. 
From Italy we receive some further particu- 


in their expecta- 
. Several, however, were 


A letter says that the Austrian Government 


The French Government has accord- 


The view which Sardinia 


TURKEY. 
Advices from Constantinople, of 28th ult., 


is terrible explosion, the large town resi- 


Hence the fire got.over.the wall of the town, 
and burnt downall the newly. built 


outside of it. The total loss ie estimated at a 
hundred millions of piastres, but the greatest 
sufferers are poor storekeepers, who had been 
burnt out only two yeare previously. 
ing to another account the number of killed 
and wounded by the fire at Salonica amounts 
to fully seven hundred. Among the latter are 
the Russian, Dutch, and nian consuls, 


The merchant, who was the cause of the disas- 


ter, has been arrested. Salonica was the an- 
cient Thessalonica, and is ten miles in circum- 
ference. It is a place of great trade, and the 
population is estimated at sixty thousand. I¢ 
1s situated at the head of a noble Gulf of the 
Archi and is three hundred and ten 


miles west of Constantinople. . 


RUSSIA. 

Advices from St. Petersburg of the 24th ult, 
mention what will doubtless cause some con- 
siderable surprise—that the Emperor has com- 
manded that the clergy of all the different con- 
fessions in the empire, not even excluding the 


non-Christians, shall be invited officially to the 


coronation. The Emperor is represented as 
having emphatically declared that difference 
of religion must not be permitted to form the 
ground of any difference of treatment and re- 
cognition to which all his subjects, without 
me exception, had acquired a title. There 
will, accordingly, be special provision made 
for the representatives of all the different con- 
fessions and sects in Russia, who will have a 
place assigned them in the procession to the 
Kremlin, as well as seats within the building. 
The rush of visitors to Moscow to witness the 
coronation of the Csar was greater than was 
ever before known on any similar occasion. A 
Russian camp of 6000 men is formed on the 
heights of Inkerman, The Porte has in 
declared itself, by a fresh diplomatic note, op- 
posed to the union of the Principalities. Rus- 
sia intends to object to the amount of annual 
tribute demanded from the Principalities by 
the Porte. | 


DENMARK. 


According to the Copenhagen Berlingske 
Tidende, & note has heen exchanged between 


the Danish Foreign Minister and the United | 


States Envoy. The object of this note is to 
determine, without any ways entering into the 


question of right, that the status quo, as regards |. 


payment of dues by American vessels passing 
the Sound, shall continue for one year, from 
the 14th June last fo the same date in 1857, 
providing no other arrangement shail inter- 
vene before the latter date. 


EGYPT. 


Advices from Beyet state that the electric | 


telegraph in the desert, between Cairo and 
Suez, has been completed, and it is to be 
hoped that no untoward delay will arise in 
the construction of the railway across the 
desert. This year’s crops have proved abund- 
ant throughout Egypt, and, as the Nile is 
rapidly rising, the produce is being brought 
down to Alexandria for shipment in large 
quantities. 
FROM ST. DOMINGO. 

Advices from St. Domingo to the 3d inst. 
say that a treaty had been made with Spain, 
giving so much favour to the Spaniards, that a 

reat mass of persons rushed to the Spanish 

onsulate to be registered as of that nation. 
This caused a great excitement, the hoisting 
of the Spanish flag being talked of, the govern- 
ment threatening to resign, &c. The Spanish 
Consul is opposing the ratification of the 
Spanish treaty, and all the measures of the 
American Consul. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday morning, the 29th ult, near Lafay- 
ette, Georgia, by the Rev. D. F. Smith, the Rev. 
M. Baxer to Miss Mary D. Russext, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Edward Russell. 


On Thursday morning, 14th inst. by the Rev. 
John McDowell, D.D. the Rev. J. N. Horrman, 
pastor of the Lutheran Trinity church of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, to Mrs. Anna C. Parker of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 13th inst., by Rev. James H. Mason Knor, 
Mr. Wittram R. Gipson to Mary E., daughter of 
James G. Ginson, Esq., all of Germantown, Phila- 
del phia. 


To-motrow (Sabbath), 24th inet., the Rev. 


by the 


| i} 5. ; 
‘ 


RUTGERS AND MARKET STREET 
CHURCHES, NEW YORK—The Rutgers treet 
and Market street Church will worship together 
during the month of A The. two eongre- 

tions will meet on the 24th and Siet.inet. in the 

utgere street Church. Services at helf vee 
A. M. and at four o’clock, P. M., by the Kee. . 
McGill of Princeton Seminary, 


PRESBYTERIAN CRURCH ON UNIV 
PLACR, NEW YORK.—<Ree. Dr. Potts, 


stor.) 
br. Fer- 
rie, Chaaceiior of the University of New York, will 


supply the pulpit. Service to commence at heaff- 
peet ten in morning, and at fouf o’ciock ia the 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERtAN CHURCH, FOUR- 


-TEGNTH STREST, NEW YOKK.—<Rev. ‘Dr. 


roy, pastor.)—This church will be open in the 
morning during the moath of August. Prea 
ev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D. Services 
to commence at half-past ten o’clock, A.M. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA. — 
Professor W. Henry Green of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 24th 
inst., at half-past ten o’clock, in the Seveath 
Church, and in the evening at eight o’clock, ia the 
West Arch Street Church. The Seventh Church 
will be closed in the aflernoon and evening, and 
the West Arch Street Church in the morning aad 
afternovn. 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will be open fur divine ser- 
vice every Sabbath morning during August. Ser- 
vices commence at half-past ten o’clock. 

PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will hold its stated meeting at 
Oneida, New York, on Tuesday, 2d of September, 
at two o’clock, P. M. 

C. R. Gasoonr, Stat d Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON.—The Pree- 
bytery of Washington will meet at Lower Buffalo 
on the first Tuesday (7th) of October nest, at two 
o’clock, P. M.. Cyrus Dicxson, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The next | 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Long Island 
will be held at Port Jefferson, Long Ieland, on Tuea- 
day, 9th of September, at half-past seven o’clock, 
L. Mong, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Lexington will 
be held in the church of Union on Wednesday, 
August 27th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. ; 

Witiram Baown, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA — The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna will be held at Athens, Pennsylvania, oa 
Tuesday, 26th inet. at three o’clock, P, M. | 

Jurius Foster, Stated Clerk.’ 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—Likeness of the 
Rev. William J. Hoge.—A few copies of the 
Jife-like likeness’? of the Rev. Wm. J. Hoge, 
late pastor in the Westminster Church, Baltimore, 
now Professor of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia, are for sale at the Depository, No. 73 Fay- 
ette street, Baltimore. ‘‘ Cottage size;”? likeness 
perfect. Price $2. For the price remitted by mail, 
it will be forwarded to friends at a distapce, post- 
age paid. aug 23—3t 


RGANS.—J. Burrineton, Organ Builder, No. 
87 South Eleventh street, above Walnut, Phi- 
lade! phia. aug 9—3m 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The duties 
of the Spring Garden Institute will be resumed, 
Deo volente, on Monday, the Ist of September 
next. For Terms, Circulars, References, &c. 
inquire of 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal, 

No. 168 and 171 Marshal street, Philadelphia. 

aug 22—4t* 


CADEMICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The du- 
ties of this Institution will be resumed at nise 
A.M. on September Ist, at the Rooms back of No. 
42, in Fourth street below Arch, Philadelphia. Cir- 
culars may be obtained at the Bookstore of Messrs, 

Martien, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

WM. B. McADAM, M.A., Principal. 
aug 23—5t 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 14th inst. at the residence of the 
Rev. J. Belville, at Hartsville, Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. GEORGE ELY, formerly pastor of the church- 
es of Hamilton Square and Dutch Neck, New Jer- 
sey. 

Died, at the Parsonage, Lewensvijlle, Fairfax 
county, Virginia, on the 19th of July, JOHN LIB- 
BEY, infant son of the Rev. B. F. and C. MALVI- 
NA BITTINGER. | 

Died, in Warminster township, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 19th of June last, General 


WILLIAM M. WHITE, aged sixty-nine years. 


He was for many years a ruling elder in the church 
of Neshaminy, and was modest and unobtrusive, 
but eminently faithful and useful. His life was 
beautifully consistent, and his end was peace.— 
Communicated. 

Died, at Elm Grove, nea oodbury, New Jer- 
sey, on Sunday morning, 10th inst. Miss REBECCA 
ROE. The deceased was an earnest and devoted 
Christian. In her death the Church, the poor and 
the suffering, have lost a friend and liberal benefac- 
tor; her family and a large circle of relatives a 
safe and wise counsellor, endeared to them bya 
life-long intercourse of love and kindness. She 
was an invalid for many years; her Jast illness, 
running through seventeen days, was one of in- 
tense suffering, which she bore with Christian re- 
signation and fortitude. The faith in which she 
lived sustained her amid all her sufferings and in 
the hour of death. Her trust was fixed immovably 
upon Jesus Christ as her Saviour, and she died in 
the full assurance of a blessed immortality with 
him in the upper sanctuary.—Communicated. 


Died, in Panola county, Mississippi, June 26th, 
Mrs. JANE M. WILLIAMSON, consort of James 
S. Williamson, aged fifty-three years. The de- 
ceased was a native of Chester district, South Ca- 
rolina, married and removed to York district in 
1821, and finally removed to Panola county, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1846. She lived an humble member of 
the Presbyterian Church thirty-four years. Asa 
loving and confiding wife, a pious and devoted mo- 
ther, a tried and constant friend, an indulgent and 
attentive mistress, she has left a void which can 
never be filled; but the fortitude with which she 
bore three years affliction, submissive to the will 
of her God, by his abounding grace being able to 
say, **Thy will be done,’ gives to her friends 
assurance that she was sustained by her Saviour. 
As her wasting disease consumed and wore out 


‘this earthly tabernacle, it developed and brightened 


the etherial spark, which grew stronger and more 
brilliant; and as eéarth’s scenes became dark and 
gloomy, Heaven’s prospect grew brighter, until she 
longed for ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home.’? She 
did not murmur, but took courage when she re- 
membered that her troubles would not last always, 
and that a glorious reward awaited her. 
S. Z. W. 

x The Southern Presbyterian and York and 
Chester (South Carvlina) papers are requested to 
copy. 

Died, on the 5th of July, BISHOP McCORKLE, 
son of Mr. Stephen McCorkle, of De Soto county, 
Mississippi. The deceased was a good boy, but 
still more interesting in the possession of the seli- 
gion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
subject of this obituary, about three months previ- 
ous to his death, found peace in believing in Jesus. 
Upon a dying bed, he enjoyed that serenity of mind 


which is but a foretaste of the joys of the upper 


sanctuary., Truly, it was his experience that he had 
‘¢a desire to depart, and to be with Christ.*” Let 
the bereaved parents take comfort from the consid- 
eration, that after a little season shall have elapsed, 
they shall be permitted to join their beloved child 
in glory. 
6‘ Cease, then, fond nature, cease thy tears; 
The Saviour dwells on high: 
There everlasting spring appears, 


There joys shall never die.” Ww. W. 


EW VOLUMES BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 

SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY. — Emily 

Tappan; or, First Impressions of Gud. By Ann R. 
Wells. Price 22 cents. . 

Ten Milestones in the Life Jonrney of Jessie Pal- 
mer. 22 cents. 

Twilight Hours; or True Stories from Mrs, 
Brown’s Scrap Bovk, for Charlotte and Ellen. 
25 cents. 

The Ragged Bible at’ the Childrens’ Meeting. 
20 cents. 

Alice Thornton; a Friend of my School days. 
23 cents. 

A Narrative of the Captivity, Sufferings, and Re- 
morse of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, who was taken 
prisoner by the Indians. 38 cents. 

Drops of Water ; or Pencillings by the Sea Shore, 
showing the Mysteries of the Invisible World, and 
the Goodness of God, as seen in the Wonders of 
Creation. By B.F.Gilman, M.D. 75. 

LATELY ISSUED. 

Taking up the Cross; or, Why should I not 
make a Profession of Religion? By Rev. J. B. Wa- 
terbury. 25 cents. 

A White Mountain Cottage; or, a Rough Road 
from the Plough to the Pulpit. 24 cents. 

Aunt Grace’s Home; or Early Days in New 
Hampshire. 23 cents. 

Edward Arnold ; or, the Results of Disobedience. 
25 cents. 

Millwood; or, the Influence of Early Impres- 
sions. 23 cents. 

Sabbath Story Book for my Children. 23 cents. 

Frederick Stanley ; or, the Fatal Falsehood. 18 
cents. 

Two Years of Temptation. Illustrated. 30 cents. 

Emily ; or, the Lessons of a Lumwer. 18 certs. 

History of Little Lottie. 18 cents. 

Lucy Wheaton; or, the Little Missionary. 22 
cents. 


| opportunity 


AMILY EDUCATION.—The Subscriber will 
receive a few boys into his Family, to be 
trained as his own children, and fitted either for 
College, or for businese pursuits. Circulars will be 
forwarded on application. JOSEPH HYDE. 
aug 23-5t Sheffield, Massachusetts. 


JNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
The several departments in this Institution will 
re-open as follows: The Grammar School on Mon- | 
day, the 8th of September; the Department of Sci- 
ence and Letters on Wednesday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, at half past nine o’clock, A. M.—applica- 
tion for admission to which may be made the da 
previous, at nine o’clock A. M., at the Council 
Room ; the Department of Civil Engineering on the 
17th of September, at eleven o’clock, A. M.; the 
Deparment of Medicine on the 13th of October 
next, and students will enrol themselves at the Col- 
lege, 107 East Fourteenth street; the Department 
of Practical Chemistry at the same date; and the 
Department of the Arts of Design, at the Studio of 
Professor Cummings, 58 East Thirteenth | street, 
(one door west of Broadway, New York,) on Mon- 
day, September the Ist. 
epartment of Modern Languages.—Classes will 
be formed at the time College studies are resumed, 
and arrangement may be made for evening instruc- 
tion. 
Parents are allowed to select the studies to be 
pursued by their sons. Students of Theology can 
make arrangements for the study of Hebrew. ) 
aug 23—4t ISAAC FERRJS, Chancellor. 


OUNT HOLLY FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey.—C. C. Cuisman, 
Principal.—This School will re-open on Wednes- 
day, September 17th. : 
Terms.—English tuition, board, &c. $250 per 
scholastic year. Music, French, Drawing, &e. 
extra. Payment semi-annually in advance. For a 
Prospectus address the Principal. aug 23—6t* 


HE CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 
H. D. GREGORY, A. M. No. 382 Market 
street, Philadelphia, will re-open on Monday, Sep- 
tember Ist. Terms—$30 per term of five months. 
Hours—From 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. aug 23—12t® 


)NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY— 
South-east corner of Ninth and Arch streets, 


Philadelphia. M. Rice, A.M., Principal. 
The exercises of this Institution will be resumed 
on Monday morning, September Ist. 

&~ Circulars may be obtained by application to 
the Principal. | aug 26—6t 


ELLEVUE FEMALE SCHOOL.—This School 
will commence on the Ist of October. For 
information, apply toJAMES MORRISON, Browns- 
burg, Rockbridge county, Virginia. aug 23—6t 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian clergyman wants a 
situation as Principal of a Female Seminary. 

He has had long experience, and can furnish the 
best testimonials of success. Address ‘*8. B. H.”* 
Reform, Fayette county, Kentucky. aug 23—8t® 


EACHER.—A graduate of Jefferson College, 

who has had four years experience in teacb- 

ing, desires a situation as teacher of an Academy, 

or tutor in a private family, in the South. For any 

desired information address TEACHER, office of 

the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. aug 23—3t* 


ror GARDEN ACADEMY.—The Spring 
Garden Academy for Young Men and Boys, 
north-east corner of Eighth and Buttonwood streets, 
Philadelphia, will re-open on the Ist of September. 
Terms per Session, $15 and upwards. A few 
boarding pupils received. 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, Principal. 
aug 23—6t* 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Mr, Kendall 
will re-open his School for Boys, south- 
corner of Thirteenth and Locust streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, September Ist. aug 23—4t* 


EACHER.—A graduate of Princeton College, 
experienced in teaching, wishes a situation. 
References‘and testimonials given. Address BOX 
80 Post Office, sridgeton, New Jersey. 
aug 23—3t* 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—Mrs. Anna M. 
Witirams’ Seminary for Young Ladies, No. . 
29 North Eleventh street, Phils delphia, will re-open 
on the first Monday (ist) of September. Four 

boarding scholars will be received. 

References.—Rev. C. W. Shields, Rev. John Mil- 
D.D., Hon. Joel Jones, 
Moore, Job R. Tyson, 

aug 23—4t 


ler, Rev. William Chester 
J. J. Barclay, Dr. Samuel 
Esq. Joseph P. Engles. 


RINCIPAL WANTED.—The Trustees of West 
Jersey Academy, under the care of the Pree 
bytery of West Jersey, will receive applications for 
the Principalship, which the present incumbent ez- 
pects to vacate in October next. Applicants must 
furnish ample testimonials of schotarship, and 
capacity to teach and manage a large Sc | com- 
ed of boarders and day scholars. For further 
information address the Rev. S. B. JONES, D.D. 
or WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., Bridgeton, New Jer 
sey. aug 23—5t 
CARD.—The uadersigned wishes to dispose of 
A his furniture in the West Jersey Academy in 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. It includes select articles 
suitable for a Family and a Boarding Scheol. The 
is valuable not only to a gentleman 
succeeding, by election of the Board and the Pres- 
bytery, to the management of this Institution, but 
to one who might be willing to open a Female 
Seminary, for which thé location is healthful and 
pleasant. Letters requiring an answer will be an- 
swered immediately; if not, no answer to be ez- 


| pected, but without inferring unfavourable jadg- 


My Teacher’s Sketches. Illustrated. 30 cents. . 


For sale b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


Xr Complete Catalogues of the Publications of © 


tion. 
aug 23—3t 


this Society may be obtatwed gratis upon applica- ' 


ment. 

Having found it my duty to decline the Principal- 
ship of the West Jersey Academy after the close of 
the current year in October, I deem it proper te 
say that it is not because the progress and prospects 
of the Academy have not been encouraging. Pri 
vate and family duties have made it expedient for 
me to consider other propositions. 


aug 23—2t" P. E. STEVENSON. 
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 . tural History of German Life,. 3. Smith’s Latin- 


‘thi 


[ous and instructive; the first, that on 


them not, is like an ass that carries gold 
and eats thistles. 


“TF Sak 


the’ present work. “A Zouave, who was wounded 
the Malakofi, gives-hie experience of life in 


poor fellow passed. ‘His 

descriptions afford a most vivid idee of the shocking 
3 at terrible struggle. Such pic- 
tures effectually set aside the tinsel and glory which: 
exploits of military life. The 


volume. The translation is highly creditable to the 
‘estimable ledy by whom it was executed. 


oy Tax Unitep Sratts. 
Arranged with Plates on Bem's Principle. By 
“Elizabeth P. Peabody. New York, 1856, Shel- 

don, Blakeman & Co. 12mo, PP» 312, 
© ‘Of msking school-books surely there is no end. 
Here is another candidate for public favour, claiming 
“advantages superior, in some respects, to its prede- 
cessors. ‘Teachers who give it an examination and 
am. triel will be able to determine its comparative 
_merits. The historical outline strikes us as more 
than ordinarily readable, and the chronological 
_ plates will, no doubt, be a valuable help to young 

students of history. 


Tas Lies ann or Janns P. Becx- 
~owoutn, Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and 
of the Crow Indians. With Illustrations. 
‘Written from his own: Dictating, by T’. D. Bon- 
ner. New York, 1856, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
_ Noclass of men are greater heroes in their way 
han the mountaineers and pioneers of our great 
West. Their wild, adventurous life developes a. 
‘strong character, and their exploits savour no little 
‘of romance, . The narrator of this autobiography 
_deserves a prominent place in the history of such 
heroes. He was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
‘bat went to the far West in his childhood; lived in 
- the woods; became domesticated among the Indians; 
and was finally made chief of one of their tribes. 
On the discovery of California, he settled himself in 
s pase of the mountains through which the tide of 
emigration was pouring, and ultimately was carried 
‘slong with it, antil he found a new resting-place in 
one of the valleys on the Pacific. His story is told 
“by another, but very much in his own language. 
His characteristics are a strong natural understand- 
ing, great shrewdness and sagacity, and indomitable 
endurance and courage. Some of his adventures 
‘are in close proximity to the marvellous. — 


A New Caarrer 1m rat Lire or Wisu- 
aineton, in connection with the Narrative Hie- 
tory of the Potomac Company. By John Pick- 
ell. New York, 1856, D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, 

pp. 178. 

The author of this volume, having been con- 
nected with one of the Maryland internal im- 
provement enterprises, came across certain pa- 
pers showing the interest felt by Washington in 
this subject. At an early day Washington was im- 
pressed with the importance of uniting the East and 
the West by means of a public bighway. With 
that good judgment, penetration, and prescience for 
which he was so remarkable, he foresaw the proba- 
ble extension of our national limits, and the neces- 
sity of providing in advance the means of commu- 
nication with the trans-Allegheny interior, as well 
as of binding conflicting interests together. These 
fragmentary records shed still additional lustre upon 
the character of the great Father of his Country. 


Memontats or nts Trmt. By Henry Cockburn. 

New York, 1856, D. Appleton § Co. 12mo, pp. 

442, 

Lord Cockburn, the biographer of Jeffrey, was in 
the habit, from the year 1821, of nutipg the remark- 
able men and eyents of his day, and the memoranda 
thus made form the memorials embraced in this 
volume. The eminent position of the author, his. 
familiarity with the distinguished personages of 
his day, and his habits of observation, peculiarly 
qualified him fora work of this kind. We need 
scarcely say that the reader will find here many ‘+ 
interesting anecdotes and incidents of Scotch life in 
the great capital, which will repay perusal. There 
is, perhaps, no style of narrative writing more 
pleasing than that adopted by this eminent jurist. 


Tax Orv Carst anv rts Treasurrs. By Aunt 
Elizabeth. New York, 1856, M. W. Dodd. 18mo, 
pp. 304. 
This volume is made up of newspaper cuttings, 

embracing anecdotes, short practical articles, &c. It 

makes quite a pleasant miscellany, and may find 

readers amongst that class with whom brevity is a 

chief recommendation. 

Rosert Granam. A Sequel to Linda. By Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz. Pah:ladelphia, T. B. Peter- 
son. 12mo, pp. 256. 

A work of fiction, by a populer authoress, lately 
deceased. 


Seran; a collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Introits, Anthems, Chants, Motetts, Choruses, 
&c. Adapted to the use of classes, private circles, 
and worshipping assemblies. By Thomas Hast- 
ings. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Mr. Hastings’ name on the title-page is a suffi- 

cient guarantee that this work has all the qualities 

desirable in a sacred music-book. We have no 
doubt it will give satisfaction to those who may use 


it. 


SJenxre Warts; or the Lovely Fruits of Early 
Piety. Philadelphia, Baptist Publication Society. 
“A pleasantly told story, adepted to children, and 
designed for Sabbath-school libraries. | 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Edinburgh Review for July, republished by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York, contains—1. Sir 
G. C. Lewis on the Credibility of Early Roman 
History. 2. The Diary of General Patrick Gordon. 
3. Growth of the Map of London. 4. Samuel 
Rogers. 5. Cavallier and the Camisards. 6. The 
Coins of Greece. 7. Heinrich Heine. 8. Supreme 
Courts of Appeal. 9. Remains of Williem Archer 
Butler. 10. Memoirs by Sir KR. Peel: The Catho- 
lic Question. 11. Great Britain and the United 
States. Note on the Suez Canal. 

Westminster Review for July, received from 
the same publishers, contains—!. Christian Mis- 
sions: their Principle and Practice. 2%. The Na- 


English Dictionary. 4. Froude’s History of Eng- 
‘land. 5, Hereditery Influence, Animal and Human. 
6. Popular Amusements. 7. Ministerial Responsi- 
bility. 8. Contemporary Literature. 

We have received from Messrs. Lindsay & Blak- 
jeton, Philadelphia, the Half Yearly Abstract of 
Medical Science, edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., 
‘Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
England, and C. B. Radcliffe, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London. January 
to June. This is @ most valuable publication, em- 
bracing, as it does, a semi-annual statement of the 
progress of medical science in every department for 
‘the‘previous six months. We should it 
- dispensable to physicians who wish to keep up wi 
the times, to aot themselves with this work. 
Price $2 per eunum. 

The Ministerial Office; its Nature and Limita- 
tions, is the title of a discourse delivered by the Rev. 
A. B. Van Zandt, D.D., on entering ypon his duties 

28 pastor of the Central Dutch church, New York. 
The author discusses his important topic with dis- 
-erimination aad ability. He has just views of the 
-matare and responsibilities of the work of an ambas- 
‘gador for God, end sets them forth in appropriate 
and impressive language. The fifth article is curi- 
Christien 
missions, is highly objectionable. 


zs A man that hoards ‘up riches and enjoys 


Amid the growing heat I lay me down, 


~ * 


‘Bwathing ber limbs in hazes warm and dun, 
5 wanders th the leaves;— 


| twitterings gurgie round the caves. 


throagh the Bast, the regal morn, 


ned honeysackles twine, 
And close beside them sun-flowers burn and blow. 


And into visions swarms the moted air; 


 Gleams up before me many « famous town, 


Oatehimmering in'an orient purple-giare; 

Lo, Jonely Tedmor burning in its sande— 
Baalbec and Babylon:—I see slow streams 

Gliding: by mosque and the gleams 


ated, and crested with a royal crown, 


. Of segs eunset—slips of shining strands, 


And droway Bagded buried deep in dreams-— 


See swarthy monarchs flushed in purple rings 
Of silken courtiers— through half-open doors 

Catch the spice-odours, and the cool of springs 

Leaping for ever in a maze of wings— 

_ See light forms dancing over pearly floore— 


Sleeping seraglios, spire, and tremulous dome 
 « Winking in drowsy splendoor all the dey— 


 } See forest-haunts where the thick lions roam— 


See thirsty panthers splashed in bloody foam 
Leap terrible as lightnings on their prey ; 

Or stand with Cortes on a mountain-peak 
Above the Aztec city—see unrolled 


_Gem-thridded shores of Montezuma weak, 


See the white temples swarming thick and sleek, 
And sunny streets stretch up by towers of gold— 


See silken sails float by ambrosial, 

Laden with spices, up a Persian glen; 
Or stand-on Lebanon, ’mid the cedars tall, 
Or listen to the soft and silver fall” 

Of water down a jut of Darien. 


When lo! a waking shiver + the trees, 
And voices ’mid the hay-cocks in the glen; 
The sun is setting, and the crimson seas 4 


‘Afe shgken into splendour by the breeze, 


And ail the busy world is up again! 


The Turn of Life. 


Between the years of forty and sixty, a 
man who has properly regulated himself 
may be considered as in the prime of life. 
His matured strength of constitution ren- 
ders him almost impervious to the attacks 
of disease, and experience has given sound- 
ness to his judgment. His mind is reso- 
lute, firm, and equal; all his functions are 
in the highest order; he assumes the mas- 
tery over business; builds up a competence 
on the foundation he has formed in early 
manhood, and passes through a period of 
life attended by many gratifivations. Hav- 
ing gone a year or two past sixty, he ar- 
rives at a critical period in the road of ex- 
istence; the river of death flows before 
him, and he remains at a stand still. But 
athwart this river is a viaduct, called ‘‘The 
Turn of Life,” which, if crossed in safety, 
leads to the valley of “old age,’ round 
which the river winds, and then flows be- 

ond without a boat or causeway to effect 
its passage. The bridge is, however, con- 
structed of fragile materials, and it depends 
upon how it is trodden whether it bend or 
break. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad 
characters are also in the vicinity to waylay 
the traveller, and thrust him from the pass; 
but let him gird up bis loins, and provide 
himself with a fitting staff, and he may 
trudge on in safety with perfect composure. 
To quit metaphor, ‘“‘ The Turn of Life” is a 
turn either into. a prolonged walk, or into 
the grave. The system and powers having 
reached their utmost expansion, now begin 
either to close like flowers at sunset, or 
break down atonce. One injudicious stimu- 
lant, a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength; whilsta careful supply 
of props, and the withdrawal of all that 
tends to force a plant, will sustain it in 
beauty and in vigour until night has entire- 
ly set in.— The Science of Life by a Phy- 
sician. 

> 
Destructive Earthquakes in the 
Moluceas. 


The East Indian mail brings advices of an- 
other of those dreadful earthquakes for which 
Ternati and the adjoining localities in the 
Moluccas are proverbial. An eruption of 
the active volcano on the Island of Great 
Sangir, in longitude 125 50 East, and lati- 
tude 3 50 North, has occurred. The North- 
western part of the Island of Great Sangir 
is formed by the mountain Awn, which has 
several peaks, the highest being about 4000 
feet above the sea. On the west side the 
mountain runs very steep into the sea, at 
the height of the large village of Kandhar, 
however, falling away to a low promontory. 

Between seven and eight o’clock on the 
evening of the 2d of March, a sudden and 
altogether indescribablé crashing noise was 
heard, which, indicating to the Sangiries 
an eruption of the volcano, filled them with 
consternation. Simultaneous with this the 
glowing lava streamed downward with irre- 
sistible force in different directions, bearing 
with it whatever it encountered in its des- 
tructive course, and causing the sea to boil 
whenever they come in contract. The. hot 
springs Opened up, and cast out a flood of 
boiling water, which destroyed and carried 
away what the fire had spared. The sea, 
obedient to an unusual impulse, lashed the 
rocks with frightful violence, dashed upon 
the shore, and heaved itself with wild haste 
against the land, as if it strove to overmas- 
ter the fire stream. i 

This frightful picture of destruction, the 
horror of which was increased by the 
shrieks of men and beast, the wild roaring 
oft the tempest, and the crashing of thou- 
sands of trees torn up and carried away, 
was followed about an hour later by peals 
of thunder, which shook the ground and 
deafened the ear. A black column of stones 
and ashes then shot up from the mountain 
to an immense height, and fell, illumined 
by the glare of the lava, like a shower of 
fire upon the. surrounding country below, 
producing a darkness, that only vow and 
then momentarily broken by the flashes of 
lightning, was so intense that people could 
not discern objects close at hand, and which 
completed thcir confusion and despair. 
Large stones were hurled through the air, 
crushing whatever they fell upon. Houses 
which had not been destroyed by fire sank and 
disappeared beneath the ashes and stones, 
and the hill streams, stopped by these bar- 
riers, formed lakes, which, breaking over 
their banks, soon proved a new source of 
destruction. 3 

This lasted some hours. , About mid- 
night the raging elements sank to rest; 
but on the following day about noon they 


| again resumed their work of destruction 


with renewed violence. In the meantime 
the fall: of ashes continued without inter- 
mission, and was so thick on this day that 
the rays of the sun could not penetrate 
through it, and appalling darkness pre- 
vailed. 

Scarcely recovered in some degree from 
their fright, the inhabitants of this desolate 
part of Sangir were again disturbed by an 
eruption on the 17th of March, which des- 
troyed many fields and a great number of 
trees on the Tabukan side. 

Since then the volcano has remained 
quiet, and the only symptom of its working 
has been the emoke rising up in all direc- 
tions from cracks and fissures in the ground. 
The streams of Java on the slopes are still 


-s0 slightly cooled that people dare not ven- 


ture to any great. distance from the shore. 


According to the accounts of the natives, the 


top of the mountain does not appear to have 
undergone any noticeable alteration. 

On the other side of Kandhar, on the 
extreme North point of the island, the ap- 
pearance of the devastation which has been 
caused is, if possible, even more frightful 


| younger brother. 


than what bas take place at Tartans. For 


here, where formerly there were to be seen 
extensive fields bearing all kinds of crops, 
and thickly planted and endless groves of 
cocda-nuts, we now find nothing but lava, 


stone, and ashes. The liquid fire seems at 
| this point to bave flowed from the mountain 


):with irresistible force and in us 
quantity. Not only has thie fearful flood 
as it were; buried the whole district and -all 
that was upon it, but after having caused 
this destruction over an extent of several 


“| miles, it was still powerful enough, on reach- 


‘ing the shore, to form two long tanjongs 
capes) at places where the depth of water 
| formerly consisted of many fathoms. 
‘A number of other districts and places 
have been some wholly destroyed, and others 


. greatly injured by the fire. 
The loss of life has been i mse It is 
estimated as follows in the undermentioned 
districts : | 
Tartona, men, women, and children, . 722 
Kandhar, . do. do. e e 45 
Tabukan, do. do. 2039 
The greater number met their death in 


the gardens. They fied in all directions, 
but were overtaken and swallowed up. by 
the fatal fire stream. Some tried to save 
themselves in the trees, but were either car- 
‘tied away with them, or killed by the 
scorching heat. At Kalougan and Tariang 
the houses were filled with people who were 
stopped in their flight by the lava streaming 
down on all sides, and the streams of boiling 
water, and who met their death under the 
burning ashes and the tumbling houses. 
Many who had reached the shore, and 
‘thought themselves safe, became a prey to 
the furious waves, and many died through 
sheer despair and agony.—London paper. 


Scottish Emigration to Turkey. 
Were this beautifal country properly 


cultivated, (says a correspondent, writing 
from Constantinople,) the great question 
would be where to find markets for the sur- 
plus produce, instead of determining the 
way in which the scanty produce that it 
now yields is to be divided among its own 
population. I am very happy to say that 
the practicability of cultivating the ground 
on the principle approved of in Scotland is 
soon to be put to test. Mr. Parry, a mer- 
chant in Constantinople, has bought an 
estate of six thousand acres within twelve 
mile of the capital. The soil is rich, and 
there is abundance of wood and water on 
the property. All the other requisites for 
carrying on agricultural operations are at 
hand, with the exception of well-skilled 
labour. Instead of hiring Turks and 
Greeks to improve the estate, he has en- 
gaged an overseer and twenty ploughmen 
from Scotland. After these men have im- 
proved the greater part of the available 
land, he intends to divide it into allotments 
of twenty or thirty acres, and to. invite 
industrious Scotch families to come and 
settle on the land. He proposes to build a 
village, and to encourage tradesmen also to 
take up their residence on the estate. 


be built. The mosque was at one time a 
Christian church, and report says it was one 
of the oldest churches in the country. ‘It 
is called St. Peter’s, and it occupies the 
place where the first Christian converts in 
this part of ancient Thrace were mado. 
He intends to restore the place to its origi- 
nal object of Christian worship, to provide 
the Scotch settlers with a Presbyterian 
minister, and also to give them a school 
and school-master. No Turks or Greeks 
are to be allowed to settle in the village. 
The population is to be exclusively Scotch. 
His wish is to make the village regarded, 
as much as possible, as a home by those 
who come to it, and feelings of this kind 
can be best encouraged and cherished by a 
population composed of individuals of simi- 
lar habits, ideas, and religion. Mr. Parry 
also believes that the Scotch turn out the 
best colonists in the world. His conditions 
are of such a liberal kind, the lands which 
they will get is of such excellent quality, 
the climate so very agreeable, the capital 
so very accessible, that I am convinced 
that when the scheme comes to be known 
in Scotland, there will be a considerable 
amount of competition among your country- 
men to acquire the privilege of becoming 
settlers in so favourable a locality. 


Wood Gas. 


The city of Toledo, Ohio, and the vil- 
lage of Milville, New Jersey, have both 
provided for lighting those places with gas 
made from wood. The latter has it burning, 
to the satisfaction of the residents. In 
thickly wooded places, where coal is scarce, 
wood gas cau be produced much more cheaply 
than from coal, but the latter will be the 
main source upon which the public will 
have to rely till some other natural agent 
in the process of discovery is substituted. 
Trees do not grow in a day, and every year 
‘diminishes the supply of material from this 
source, and makes it dearer. Coal, on the 
contrary, is only having its sources of sup- 
ply developed. Every year increases the 
amount, and the facilities for getting it to 
market are so complete, that the price re- 
mains, under ordinary circumstances, per- 
manently fixed. 


The Difference, 


I have heard of two brothers, whose 
father died, leaving them five hundred dol- 
lars apiece. ‘I will take this money and 
make myself a rich man,” said Henry, the 
“1 will take this money 

and inake myself a good man,” said George, 
the elder. Henry, who knew.the multipli- 
cation table only, abandoned all thought of 
going to school, and began by peddling in 
a small way, over the country. He was 
shrewd, and quick to learn whatever he 
gave his attention to; and he gave all his 
attention to making money. He succeed- 
ed. In one year his five hundred dollars 
had become a thousand. In five years it 
had grown to twenty thousand; and at the 
age of fifty he was worth a million. 

George remembered theinjunction, “With 
thy gettings get understanding.” He spent 
two-thirds of his money in going to school, 
and acquiring a taste for solid know- 
ledge. He then spent the remainder of 
his patrimony in purchasing a few acres 
of land in the neighbourhood of a thriving 
city. After a lapse of thirty-five years the 
two brothers met. It was at George’s 
house. A bright, vigorous, alert man, was 
George, though upward of fifty-five years 
old. Henry, though several years younger, 
was very infirm. He had kept in the 
counting-room long after the doctor had 
warned him to give up business, and now 
he found bimself stricken in health beyond 
repair. But this was not the worst. He 
was out of his element when not making 
money. George took him into the library 
and showed him a fine collection of books. 
Poor Henry had never cultivated a taste 
for reading. He looked upon the books 
with no more interest than he would have 
looked on so many bricks. George took 
him into his garden, but Henry began to 
cough, and said he was afraid of the east 


| wind. When George pointed out to him a 


beautiful elm, he only cried, ‘‘Pshaw!” 
George took him into his green-house, and 
talked with enthusiasm of some flowers, 
which seemed to give the farmer great 
pleasure. Henry shrugged his shoulders, 
and yawned, saying, “‘ Ab, I don’t care for 
these things.” George asked him if he was 
fond of paintings and engravings. ‘No, 
no! don’t trouble yourself,” said Henry, 
“T can’t tell one daub from another.” 
‘Well, you shall hear my daughter Edith 
play on the piano; she is no ordinary per- 
former, I assure you.”  ‘‘Now, don’t, 


brother, don’t, if you love me,’’ said Henry, 


There isa Turkish mosque quite close to 
the place where his proposed village is to . 


eseechin ; “I never could endure | 


sic.” * But what can I do to amuse you? 
Will you take a ride?” ‘I am afraid of a 
horse. But if you will drive me carefally 
down to your vi inge bank, I will stop and 
a chat with the president.” 
Poor Henry! Money was uppermost in 
his mind. To it he sacrificed every other 
es thing. When a few days afterwards 
parted from his farmer brother, he laid 
his hand on his, and said, “ you 
can just support yourself on the interest of 


your money, and [ have got enough to buy 


up the whole of your town, bank and all— 
and yet your life has been a success, and 
mine a dead failure!” Sad but true words. 
— Worth and Wealth. 


Drowned Persons. 

Dr. Hall, an eminent physician of Lon- 
don, has just given to.the world the results 
of a series of investigations oh Asphyxia, 
or the suspended animation resulting from 


in the highest degree, and if in the hands 
of others found to be effectual, will revolu- 
tionize the entire method of treating per- 
sons found drowned. He objects to the 
| practice of seeking to restore animation by 
elevating the temperature of the body by 
hot blankets and hot applications. The 
suspended animation in the case of drown- 
ing arises from two distinct causes; first, a 
‘want of the air usually received in the pro- 
cess of respiration ; and second, a retention 
of. carbonic acid gas in the lungs, and its 
final permeation in the blood vessels. This 
permeation produces a poison capable of 
disorganizing the blood, and producing 
death from this cause alone, and is increas- 
ed by heat and heated applications. Dr. 
Hall has pointed out one impediment to 
the restoration of this function, which has 
hitherto escaped notice. This is the falling 
back of the tongue across the top of the 
glottis, or entrance intothe windpipe. The 
first step in Dr. Hall’s process is to remove 


this difficulty by placing the patient upon | 


his face and breast, instead of his back, as 
is usually done. The body is then turned 
slowly upon its side, and then returned as 
slowly to its first position upon the breast 
and face. This motion, whose effect is to 
cause a considerable amount of air in the 
lungs to be expelled and reinspired, is to 
be keptup until breathing is restored, or 
all hopes of resuscitation from this source 
are abandoned. “Nothing,” says Dr. Hall, 
‘can exceed the beauty of this life, giving 
(if life can be given), this breathing pro- 
cess.” —Baltimore American. 


The Annual Amount of Heat. 


It is a remarkable fact, that countries 
lying within the same degrees of latitude 
differ greatly in the ranges of their tem- 
perature. Oa the west coast of Europe the 
winters are comparatively warm and the 
summers equally cool, while on the eastern 
coasts of America the reverse of this is 
true. Thus, in countries lying sixteen de- 
grees further north in western Europe than 
New York, the average temperature in Jan- 
uary is thirty degrees, and that of July 
sixty degrees—a range of only thirty de- 
grees. In New York the range of varia- 
tion often amounts to nearly one hundred 
degrees. 

In January last, the thermometer, in 
New York, stood fronf‘five to seven degrees 
below zero, for some days; while ‘it ranged 
from ninety-five to ninety-eight degrees 
above it, for some days recently. But al- 
though the ranges of temperature differ 
greatly in different countries, the actual 
amount of heat, annually, is according to 
the position of countries in relation to the 
‘poles and the equator. 

In Europe, by long observation, it has 
been found that the mean temperature of a 
place remains nearly the same. The win- 
ter may be unusually cold, and the summer 
unusually hot, while the mean temperature 
has not varied one degree; a very cold win- 
ter is generally succeeded by a very warm 
summer, and vice versa. This has also been 
found to be the case with our own climate 
—the relative distribution of heat over 
summer and winter undergoes compara- 
tively small variations. A cold winter is 
generally succeeded by a warm summer. 
We have noticed an exception, and only 
one, to this rule; that was the summer of 
1836, which was wet and cold, and succeed- 
ed a very long and cold winter. This was 
accounted for by three very large dark spots 
on the sun’s disc, which were seen dis- 
tinctly with the naked eye for at least an 
entire week. | 


Superheating Steam. 


Among the items of miscellaneous intel- 
.ligence in the London Times of July 25, 
we find the following: 

‘‘Mr. Wethered’s method of superheat- 
ing steam, which was applied and tested 
for experimental purposes on board the Ad- 
miralty yacht Black Eagle last winter, in 
Woolwich basin, has been ordered by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to be continued on 
board the steam troop-ship Dee, which ves- 
sel has been fitted so as to carry out the in- 
tended course of experiments more fully. 
The success of the system will, it is said, 
create considerable economy in the con- 


the expense attending the use of steam ma- 
chinery to from thirty. to forty per cent.” 


Effect of Colours upon Health. 


From sevcral years observation in rooms 
of various sizes, used as manufacturing 
rooms, and occupied by females for twelve 
hours per day, I found that the workers 
who occupied those rooms which bad large 
windows with large panes of glass in the 
four sides of the room, so that the sun’s 
ray’s penetrated through the room during 
the whole day, were much more healthy 
than the workers who occupied rooms lighted 
from one side only, or rooms lighted through 
very small panes of glass. I observed an- 
other very singular fact, viz: that the work- 
ers who occupied one room were very cheer- 
ful and healthy, while the occupiers of an- 
other similar room, who were employed on 
the same kind of work, were all inclined to 
melancholy, and complained of pains in the 
forehead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work.- Upon examining the 
rooms in question, I found they were both 
equally well ventilated and lighted. I could 
not discover any thing about the drainage 
of the premises that could affect the one 
room any more than the other; but I ob- 
served that the room occupied by the heal- 
thy workers was wholly whitewashed, and 
the room occupied by the melancholy work- 
ers was coloured with yellow ochre. 

I had the yellow ochre all washed off, 
and the walls and ceilings whitewashed. 
The workers ever after felt more cheerful 
and healthy. After making this discovery 
I exteided my observation to a number of 
smaller rooms and garrets, and found, with- 
out exception, that the occupiers of the 
white rooms were much more healthy than 
the occupiers of the yellow or buff coloured 
rooms; and I succeeded in inducing the 
occupiers of the yellow rooms to change the 
colour for whitewash. I always found a 
corresponding improvement in the health 
and spirits of the occupiers. From these 
observations I would respectfully drop a 
hint to the authorities of schools, asylums, 
and hospitals, to eschew yellow, buff, or 
any thing approaching to yellow, as the 
grand colour of the interior of their build- 


ings. 

The following are some of the things not 
generally appreciated about a house. 1. The 
benefit of thorough drainage and water sup- 
ply. 2. The benefit of good heating and 
ventilation. 3. ‘The benefits of proper 


colour.— Cor. of the Builder. 


BYTERIAN. 


immersion in water, which are interesting 


sumption of fuel, and will thereby reduce. 


Instructions ror Savina GARDEN 


| Sgeps.—When the seeds are ripe, gather | 


them without unnecessary delay; otherwise 
the pods will split open, and ‘their coutents 
be scattered upon the ground. Do not 
ther indiscriminately, but take only the 
Bnest looking heads. By this selection of 
the best plants and the best seed, good va- 
rieties may be even improved, and they cer- 
tainly will not deteriorate. ‘In this way 
many of our choice vegetables have been 
obtained. The practical stock-breeder’s 
motto is that ‘‘ Like produces like,” and be 
breeds from those animals only which 
the points he wishes perpetuated. 

Thus, if you select the earliest peas from 
the earliest vines, for a number of seasons, 
you can obtain a variety ripening several 
days earlier than that with which you com- 
menced. It has been done once, and may 
be done again. 
Place the seed vessels, as soon as gather- 
ed, upon a cloth in the shade, so that they 
may betome perfectly dry, at which time 


thresh out the seed by means of a small 


stick. Winnow out the chaff and small or 
defective seed, and put the remainder in 
drawers or small paper bags. Every kind 
should be labelled with its name and the 
year when raised—in this manner, “Karly 
Salmon Radish, 1856.” This will prevent 
all possibility of the inexperienced cultiva- 
tor mistaking beet for cabbage seed, or sow- 
ing that which, by the lapse of time, has 
lost its power of germination. Keep these 
drawers or bags in a cool, dry apartment, 
where no injury may be apprehended from 
moisture or the attacks of mice. With care, 
seeds may be preserved for several years, 
according to the annexed table. 

The vitality of seeds, under favourable 
circumstances, may be depended upon for 
the following periods: 

Parsnips, rhubarb, and other thin scaly 
seeds for one year. 

Balm, basil, beans, cadroon, carrot, cress, 
Indian cress, lavender, leek, okra, onion, 
peas, pepper, rampion, sage, salsify, savoury, 
scorzonera, thyme, tomato, wormwood, and 
small herbs generally for two years. 

Artichoke, asparagus, corn salad, egg 
plant, endive, Indian corn, lettuce, mari- 
gold, marjoram, mustard, parsley, rosemary, 
rue, skerritt, spinach, and tansey, for three 
years. 

Borage, borecole, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, radish, sea 
kale, tarragon and turnip, for four years. 

Beet, burnet, celery, chervil, cucumber, 
dill, fennel, hyssop, melon, pumpkin, sorrel 
and squash, from five to eight or ten years. 
— Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. 


Seep CLover.—Clover patches that have 
been cut, and are now devoted to the growth 
of seed, should be coated with plaster, at 
the rate of about one hundred pounds to 
the acre, as it will push the clover forward 
rapidly, if the weather should prove to be 
dry. This crop does not receive sufficient 
attention. No farmer should be obliged to 
buy his clover seed, as by care he can raise 
a better article than he can usually buy. 
Any land congenial to the crop, if well 
seeded, will pay interest on one hundred 
dollars to the acre, in addition to the hay, 
which is better for being cut early, or at 
the period of full blossom. _ 


Sun FLower.—Those who make a 
specialty of poultry—and there are every 
year more and more who do—should pay 
particular attention to growing sun flower 
seeds, which are said to be by tar the most 
nutritive and fattening, as well as by far 
the cheapest food for poultry. Every far- 
mer should, in fact, have some of the plants 
growing on his place. As an article from 
which to obtain oil, either for painting or 
burning in lamps, and as a feed for fowls, 
it is altogether unsurpassed, partaking of 
the nature of animal food, to a certain ex- 
tent, and supplying, consequently, a most 
essential ingredient, especially while the 
fowls are confined, which renders it neces- 
sory to furnish them with animal food, to 
secure a profit. | 


ToMATOES FOR STocK.—It is needless to 


say any thing respecting tomatoes, as an 
article of human food, but we think they 
will yet be used extensively as food for 
stock. The proportion of solid nutriment 
furnished by this plant is not large, still it 
is not inconsiderable; and taking into ac- 
count the great bulk obtained from a very 
small surface of ground, we have no reason 
to doubt the profitableness of tomatoes as 
food for cows, hogs, &c. A friend writes 
that last season he boiled a bushel a day, 
with a little meal and some green pumpkins 
and squashes, and fed five cows upon the 
mixture. The result was a large increase 
of milk, and a peculiarly rich flavour and 
colour of the butter. A friend at our elbow 
says he has fed tomatoes, both cooked and 
raw, to his cows, and with the happiest re- 
sults. 


WILLIE AND I. 
We love to go to the Sabbath-school— 
Willie and I; 
And be the weather foul or fair, 
We purpose to be always there, 
To listen to the opening prayer— 
Willie and I. 


Our teacher we do dearly love— 
Willie and I; 
She comes and takes us by the hand, 
And points us to the better land, 
And tries to make us understand— 
Willie and I. 


Our father, mother, too, we love— 
Willie and I; 
While many boys and girls are there, 
Whose parents fur them do not care, 
We of the good things richly share— 
Willie and I. 


We ought to love the Saviour most— 
Willie and I; 

For if we love and serve him best, 

In his own bosom we shall rest, 

And be in heaven for ever blest— 
Willie and I. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LITTLE TRACT GIRL. 


Anna M—— was a lovely child of nine sum- 
mers. Ever pleasant and mild, in whatever 
circle she moved, she was sure to be loved. 
And hers was a bright sparkling eye, which 
seemed almost to speak, and which told of pure 
love dwelling ‘within that fond breast, from 
whence grow those joys which remind us of 


little ones who are with Jesus, who can be | 


no otherwise than happy. 

For several Sabbaths we ‘had noticed this 
little one as she passed our dwelling, and she 
had in her: hand a small bundle which rather 
excited our curiosity; for the second time she 
passed it was always smaller, and many times 
she would have.none at all. Finally, upon one 
of those beautiful Sabbaths in June, we pro- 
posed to watch her coming. As she drew 
near, we saw that same sweet smile playing 
on her countenance, which was but a faint 
reflection of her happy heart. 

A friend followed her, but upon the opposite 
side of the street, lest he should be noticed. 
She had gone but a few blocks when she met 


two little children who, it was evident, either 


knew little about the Sabbath as a holy day, 
or cared not to keep it. She stopped, and un- 
covering her precious bundle, drew out two 
little tracts, and gave them to the children, 
saying, “‘Do not let me see you here in the 
street next Sabbath.” 
Afterwards, on turning the corner at a little 
distance, I heard the voice of an elderly lady 
say, “There comes, our little tract girl.” 
Here: Anna stopped, and the old lady soon 


appeared at the door with her crutches, and 
expressed heartfelt pleasure that Anna should 


tract you 
gave me last Sabbath all the past week.” 
Anna, with.a sweet smile and a few words of 
love, placed two or three more in her hand and 
passed on. 
_ I had stopped a moment to watch the old 
lady’s movements, when, on looking around, I 
saw a little group of children gathered at the 
corner, at the head of the street, and hastened: 
on to know the. cause. In the midst of them 
I recognized our little Anna, who was making 
a selection from her bundle for one and-another 
who drew near her. I came quite up to them, 
without being noticed, and heard a little boy 
say to one who stood close beside him, and who 
I took to be a sister, “Do ask tho little 
tract girl to give us one more, for perhaps 
father will read it this time, and then let us go 
to the Sabbath-school. Do ask her, Mary, for 
you know mother said we might, when she had 
read only two, ‘The Sabbath Breaker,’ and 
‘The Path to Heaven.’” It seemed that Anna 
knew pretty well what they were wishing for, 
as she gave two to the little girl, who thanked 
her with tears in her eyes, and quickly has- 
tened away. | 

Soon all had disappeared, and Anna was 
again alone. She seemed to have but two or 
three tracts remaining, and hesitated a mo- 
ment, probably thinking where she should dis- 
pose of them, so that they would be likely to 


she, “I have lived on that precious 


do the most good. Suddenly turning to the 


left, she walked rapidly down another street, 
and thence into an alley, disappearing from 
my sight. I quickened my pace, anxious to 


see where she should leave the last of her 


treasures. A moment more, and I should have 
been too late: for she was just coming from 
the door of a rude-looking dwelling, with 
empty hands, but apparently a weight upon 
her young and happy heart, which touched 
the tender chords of my own. I could keep 
silent no longer. I came along by her side, 
and spoke to her; but as I was a stranger she 
seemed a little reserved at first. Soon, how- 
ever, she conversed more freely, and I learned 
her name and residence. 
distributed these little tracts for many months, 
but sometimes she was almost discouraged, for 
she was treated so coldly, as she was at that 
poor man’s house where she went last this 
morning. “ But,” said she, “the tracts may 
do them good by-and-by, and I think I shall 
continue to leave them.” : - 
Here we came to my home, and I took leav 

of her. I thought of her often after this lit- 
tle interview, and intended to visit her, but 
was obliged soon to leave the city, and did not 
return for many weeks. When I did return, 
it was to find our little Anna gone. She had 


_| been suddenly snatched from earth, and borne 


on angels’ wings to heaven. But a few days 
before, she had been on her last little mission- 
ary tour. I visited her mother, who told me 
much of the good she had done, and, how by 
many, very many, her loss was mourned. She 
was always happy when she could do good, 
either to the sick, to those who could not get 


privileges which she considered such a sin to 
misimprove. 

I afterwards learned that through her means 
many dear children had been brought into the 
Sabbath-school, and more than one converted. 

Now there is a mourning for our little Anna, 
and who will take her place? Or who will at 
their own home commence a like missionary 
work? Try it, my little readers, and think 
what an amount of good you may do in one 
short year. K. 


SPEAK EASY, FATHER. 

Charles ran to his father, who was busily 
employed in a vexatious piece of work, and 
without thinking of the pressure of his father’s 
mind, asked him what he was doing. The 
father more thoughtlessly, with a loud voice, 
which had a tone of passion, replied, ‘No 
matter; go away, my son!” Charles recoiled 
from the excited parent, and, -with faltering 
accents, said, ‘‘Speak easy, father ;” and left 


his father with a tear in his eye. 


How often is this rebuke needed in the do- 
mestic circle, where, emphatically, “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger!” 

Not unfrequently are parents mortified and 


, sorrowful because passionate words and deeds 


are displayed by children, and even, in maturer 
life, bring them to the disgrace of the public 
criminal, when this development of depravity 
was only the fruit of seeds sown in young 
hearts by “‘grievous words.” | 

“Speak easy, father,” and mother also, and 
children too; for your tones of voice shall 
blend with the music of a sanctified soul, or 
the discord of a heart unstrung for ever. 


HE MODERN WHITFIELD.—Sermons of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon of London, the Modern 

Whitfield. With an Introduction and Sketch of his 
Life, by E. L. Magoon. Portrait. $1. 

Memoir of the Life of Harriet Preble. By Pro- 
fessor R. H. Lee, LL.D. Witha portrait. 12mo. $1. 

The Tungue of Fire; or the True Power of 
Christianity. By William Arthur, A.M. With a 
portrait. 75 cents. 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Duodecimo edi- 
tion. Vol. I. $1 50. 

Some Account of my Cousin 


Nicholas. By 


| Richard Barham, author of ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.» 


$l. 

The Three Gold Dollars; or an Acoount of the 
Adventures of Robin Green. By Jacob Abbott. 
40 cents. 

Pycroft’s Course of English Reading, adapted to 
every taste and capacity. 75 cents. | 

Lays of Ancient Rome; with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

Gold and the Gospel. Ulster Prize Essays on the 
Duty of Giving in Proportion to one’s Income. 
#2mo. $1. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 16—3t 


‘THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—CoMPANY’s BUILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine FunpD DEPARTMENT, Monny is re= 
ceived Dairy. Also, Monpay EveENINes on 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ie 
allowed of tive peR cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual, 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, George McHenry, 


James Devereux, 
Benjamin W. Tinglev, Gustavus English, 
Pau! 6. Goddara, M.D. John Ely. 
StepHen R. Crawrorp, President. 
LAWRENCE Jonnson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisk, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
xr In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A..M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
+ oct 25—ly* 


Ambrose W. Thompson, | 


OAL.—The undersigned respectfully invite the 
attention of their friends and the public to 

their large assortment of White Ash Coal, prepared 
for family use, which they now offer for sale at 
$4.50 per ton, for Broken, Egg, and Stove. Orders 
will receive prompt attention if sent to their Yard, 
No. 19, Richmend, or to their Office, No. 36 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. .- 

aug 9—tf MACTIER & STEEL. 

AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

| & Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 

ap 5—ly 


HE IMITATION OF CHRIST—By Thomas a 
Kempis—With an Introductory Essay by Tho- 

mas Chalmers, D.D. Edited by Howard Mal- 
com, D.D. A new edition witha Life of Thomas a 
Kempis, by Dr. C. Ullmann, author-of ** Reformers 
before the Reformation.?? 12mo, cloth, 85 cents. 
This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant 
edition extant of this ancient and celebrated work. 
It is reprinted from Payne’s edition, collated with 
an ancient Latin copy, and is no further abridged 
than by omitting the exclusive sentiments of a Ro- 
man Catholic recluse, and some redundancies of 


style. The editor says he felt himself at liberty to 


‘expunge, but not to add or alter. 


The peculiar feature of this new edition is the 
new Life of Thomasa Kempis, by Dr. Ullmann. 
Born nearly five hyndred years ago, Thomas a 
Kempis is almost unknown. He has even been re- 
garded asa myth. Dr. Ulimann’s Life dispels the 
darkness, and sete him before the reader in the 
clear light of noon-day. The importance of this 
addition to the book may be estimated somewhat 
by the fact, that while the Memoir prefixed to a 
former American edition, and purporting to give 
all the authentic facts, is contained in Jess than two 
18mo pages, this Life extends to more than fifty 
12mo pages. 

Just published by 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 


aug 16—3t | 59 Washington street, Boston. 


again pass her humble dwelling; “for,” said | 


Bessions of 


| rican Bible Society, New York. 


She said she had. 


to church, or those who valued not the precious 


‘it is still made the best it can be. 


From the fifth London edition. 


NEWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Inetitation will com- 
mence let, and into two 
wenty-one weeks eac r 
teachers, instruction, pleasant 
and the family intercourse enjoyed where so limi 

a number is received, make this a desirable Insti- 
tution. 

Terms.—Board, and tuition in Englich and Latia 

$70 per session. Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., 


extra. 
ther particulars, a to pa 
> H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
pt aware, - 
_ Referencee.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., President 
of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Crawford, 
Professor E. D. Porter, Rev. J. Vallandigham, J. 
Whitehill, Esq., Stras enneylvania ; 
Rev. J. Brainerd, D. D-, Rashnell Wilson, 
Philadelphia; Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary Ame- 
july 5—10t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—This Ia- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wedn y ia 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The next term 
of the Presbyterian Institute will commence 

on Monday, September Ist. Rooms No. 341 Mar- 
ket street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. aug 16—6t 


EACHER.—An experienced Teacher, a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who can 
“taNeien good testimonials of capability to teach the 
igher English branches, Mathematics, French, 
Drawing, Painting in oil and water colours, desires 
a situation. Address Box No. 40, Post Office Potts- 
town, Montgomery county, Penasylvania. 


aug 16—3t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Student, who is pre- 

red to teach the English branches, is desirous 

of obtaining a situation where he may give instruc 
tion in the Ancient Languages to those preparin 
for College. As tutor in a Christian family woul 

be the more desirable situation: South preferred. 

Ample testimonials given. Address, ‘‘E. L. N,? 

Newark, Delaware. jy 26—5«* 


. CHERRY PECTORAL—For the rapid 

cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, In- 
cipient Consumption, and for the relief of con- 
sumptive patients in advanced stages of the disease. 

We need not speak to the public of its virtues. 
Throughout every town, and almost every hamlet 
of the American States, its wonderful cures of pul- 
monary complaints have made it already known. 
Nay, few are the families in any civilized country 
on this continent without some personal experience 
of its effects; and fewer yet the communities any 
where which have not among them some living 
trophy of its victory over the subtle and dangerous 
diseases of the throatand lungs. While it is the 
most powerful antidote yet known to man for the 
formidable and dangerous diseases of the pulmonary 


that can be employed for infants and young persons, 
Parents should have it in store against the insidious 
enemy that steals upon them unprepared. We 
have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry Pec- 
toral saves more lives by the consumptions it pre- 
vents than those it cures. Keep it by you, and 
cure your colds while they are curable, nor neglect 
them until no human skill can master the inexorable 
canker that, fastened on the vitals, eats your life 
away. All know the dreadful fatality of lung dis- 
orders, and as they know, too, the virtues of this 
remedy, we need not do more than to assure them 
We spare no 
cost,.no care, no toil, to Pee it the most per- 
fect possible, and thus afford those who rely on it 
the best agent which our skill can furnish for their 


cure. 
Prepared b Dra. J.C. AYER, 

Practical sad Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

And sold by Frederick Brown, corner of Fifth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia; Fahnestock & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; D. R. Jones & Co., 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; C. A. Morris & Co., 
York, Pennsylvania; R. P. Hunter & Co., Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Dexter & Neuayer, Albany, New 
York; Hegerman, Clark & Co., New York city; 
Lee & Butler, Hartford, Connecticut; Thompson & 
Booth, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by all drug- 
gists and dealers in medicine evéry where. 

july 5—16¢t 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packéd and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ons of twenty-one 


organs, it is also the pleasantest and safest remedy | 


ATEWTON .COLLEGIATE 
next Seesion of this 


TERMS PER 


a 


Classics, a = 

Frence and German, each, - 

ing pupile w received inte | 

of the the following terme: 


oa 


bedding, fuel, lights, washing aed mendi 
half session, $60, to be paid ia 
Circulars contaiaining I! particulars caa ob 
tained on application to the Prise’ . 
The Institute is aader the care of the’ 
of Newton, and is located in the 


bout threé hours ride 


sex county, New Jersey, a 
by the Morrie and Resez, and 


from New York ci 
Sussex Railroads. 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks 
lage and the strrounding country for 
tance. 
J. Sanpronp Surrs, A. M., Prin and’ 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
A.seat Gaaves, A. B., Instructor in Ascient and 


Modern Languages, and Music. 
There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 
The Primary Department ie under the charge of 
Mise L. F. Tempece. ap 
SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES.—A return- 
ed Missionary from the East, a graduate of one 


of the best Universities in Europe, and who can 


converse freely in several modern languages, would 
be glad to meet with a Professorship of Oriental 
Literature or Biblical Exegesis, or with a'situation 
as Principal or Teacher in any suitable Institute of 
learning. Preferred where preaching can be con- 
nected with the teacher's office. Address Dr. 
B.»” care of William G. West, No. 120 Maiden 
Lane, New York. aug 9—4t 


RS. McELROY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The Fall term of this School will commence 


onthe 15th of September, and continue fourteen 


weeks. 

Terms.—Board and tuition in the English branch- 
es, $48.50. Music, French, and Drawing, extra. 
Circulars can be had on application to the Princi- 
pal, Mrs. H. y McELROY.. 

aug 9—4t® 


LADIES INSTITUTE—No. 184 King 
street, Wilmington, Delaware.—Number limit- 
ed to thirty. The next Session of this Institute will 
commence on the first Monday (18st) of September. 
Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 
tic year, payable quarterly in advance. M 
French, and Drawing at Professor’s prices. 
Catalogues forwarded at request. 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M., 
july 19—10t ‘Principal and Proprietor. 


Wrz JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOO L— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed, to pre- 
pons boys thoroughly for college, or business. «Rev, 
AMUEL MitiER, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers, 
Mount Holly is a pleasant and ‘healthfal village, 


hia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
hool occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 
The Summer Term commences May 8th. 
Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.— 
Designed for the education of Architects, and 
Civil, Mining, and Topographical Engineers.—The 
next Session will open on the 24th of September 
next. 

For copies of the Annual Register, and any spe- 
cial information concerning the Institute, apply to 
B. FRANKLIN GREENR, Director, &c., Rensse- 
Jaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

july 19—10t 


YEVERLY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS.—Rev. M- 
L. Horrorp, A. M. Principal, Beverly, Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey.—The Seventh Semi- 


instruction of a limited number of pupils in all the 
branches of a thorough English and classical edu- 
cation, will commence on Monday, September Iet, 
with enlarged accommodations and superior advan- 
tages. 

The location of the School, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, is remarkably healthful, pleasant, and 


with New York, Trenton, and Philadelphia by 
several trains of cars daily. : 

_ Average expenses for board, washing, and tui- 
tion, from $40 to $45 per quarter. For circulars, 
with ample testimonials, references, &c. address 
the Principal. aug 9—4t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Miss Hoorgs 
will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, at No. 313 Locust street, above 
Broad, Philadelphia, on the second Monday in 
September next. aug 9—S8t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 
at low prices, by Smita & Enatisn, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia.—Turretini Theo- 
logiz. 4vols. Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. Patterson’s Commen- 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 
Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. Augustini Opera 
Omnia. 8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
Works. 10 vols. 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
8vo. Baxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols. 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vole. 8vo. And a large 
assortment of rare and standard works in every de- 
partment of Theological Literature. ; 
A complete Catalogue of our stock now ready, 
and will be sent to those desiring it. june 14—tf 


! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,”? 
and other improved Hangingg, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


HOME WANTED.—A gentleman, whose 

business requires him to be frequently absent 
from the city, wishes to rent one or two rooms, 
furnished. preferred, by the year, in a private 
family, with board for himself and wife when re- 
quired. If a room suitable for an office could be 
procured in the same house, it would be desirable, 
but not essential. No arrangement will be made 
until the parties are acquainted and mutually satis- 
fied. Location, west of Tenth and south of Arch 
streets. Address, W. F. Engineers’ Office, 
corner of Twelfth and Girard streets, Philadelphia. 

aug 9—3t* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 


West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against Joss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
aug 9—6m* 


AW AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


Bare ON JOHN.—In Press. and will be ready 
September Ist, Notes on the New / estament for 
Sabbath-schools, Bible Classes, and Family Instruc- 
tion. By M. W. Jacobus, D.D. Volume lll. The 
Gospel according to John. cor 

Also, The Catechetical Question Book on John. 
Jacobus on the Acts in preparation. 

From James Hamilton, D.D. London.—I am espe- 
cially delighted to find that you persevere with your 
Commentary on the New Testament; and from‘its 
admirable execution I am not surprised, although 
very happy to learn, that the former volumes have 
gone through so many editions. 

From N. L. Rice, D.D. St. Louis, Missouri.—In 
my opinion, you are doing for the Church and the 
cause of truth a very valuable service in the pre- 
paration and publication of your Commentaries on 
the New Testament. They fill a place which it is 
most important to have filled. They are read by 
the members of Bible classes, and by teachers and 
by pupils in Sabbath-schools, because in them they 
find, in a few words, the exposition and information 
they are seeking; and for the same reason they 
will find a general circulation. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, corner of Spring street, New York. 
aug 9—3t 


LLIOTT’S HOURS OF SORROW.—Linpsay & 
BLAKISTON have just published, Hours of Sor- 
row, Cheered and Comforted. By Charlotte Elliott, 
authoress of ** Hyinns for a Week.”? 
‘* Amid my list of blessings infinite 
Stand this the foremost—that my heart = bled.? 
—Youne. 


A neat 18mo vol- 


ume ; cloth, gilt; price 63 cents. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Arnold’s Christian Life—Vol. I. Its Course, Hin- 
derances, and Helps; Vol. II. Its Hopes, Fears, and 
Close—2 vols. price $2. Glory of the Redeemer 
in his Person and Work ; by Winslow; $1. Whate- 
ly’s Future State; Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing it; 75 cente. Whe are the Blessed? or, Medi- 
tation on the Beatitudes; 75 cents. Voice of the 
Church; or, the Reign of Christ; by Taylor; $1. 
The Divine Love ; by Rev. Dr. Eadie of Glasgow; 
75 cents. The Inquirer directed to the Holy Spirit; 
by Winslow; 75 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms 
froth the Writings of Bishop Whately ; $1. Glimpses 
of the Troth as it is in Jesus; by Winslow; 75 
cents. Good and Evil Angels; by Archbishop 
Whately; 63 cents. Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works, 
viz.—Heaven, or the Sainted Dead ; 75 cents; The 
Heavenly Recognition; 75 cents; The Heavenly 
Home; $1. Union with the Church; 31 cents. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Apocalypse; 2 vols. 
Do. do. Parables; 1 vol. Do.do. Miracles; 1 vol. 
Do. do. Daniel; 1 vol. Do. do. Seven Churches ; 
1 vol. Do. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Do. Minar 
Works; 3 vols. Do. Family Prayers; 2 vols. Do. 
Twelve Urgent Questions; 1 vol.—each 75 cents 


per bees SAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


july 26—tf 


rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 


UZERNE. PRESBYTERIAL INSTITUTE— 


Wyoming, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania—Is 
delightfully located and easily accessible, receives 
pupils of both sexes, and imparts a thorough pre- 
paration for College, for teaching, or for business 
and social life, under influences elevating and 
Christian. 

A Norma! Class will be formed this fal) for the 
training of teachers. 5 

The next Academical year begins August 26th. 

Addressthe Principal, E.A. LAWRENCE, A.M. 
orthe Rev. T. P. HUNT, President of the Board 
of Trustees. aug 9—3t* 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY.—North-east corner 

of Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia.—Entrance on Eighteenth street —Boys pre- 
pared for College or business. The next Session 
will commence on Monday the Ist of September 


next. LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOUN H. WESTCOTT, 
aug 2—5t Principals. 


EPGEsILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 

SEY.—This School has an admirable location. 
The buildings are Jarge and commodioaus, with 
thirteen acres of ground attached. No pains are 
spared to render it a safe, comfortable, and happy 
home for boys, while they receive thorough instruc 
tion in English, Mathematics, ancient and 
languages, &c. 3 

The Winter Term will commence on the 5th ot 
November next. For circulars, &c. apply to the 


Principals, Rev. JAMES J. HELM, A. M. 
aug 2—13t Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A. M. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young man, a gradu- 
ate of Jefferson College, who has had some ex- 
perience in teaching, desires a situation as Teacher, 
either in an Academy or a private family. He ‘is 
willing to go South. Address, stating terms, ** M. 


vania. aug 2—8t* 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Mary L. Bonney and 

A. 525 Chestnut street, Philadel phie. 
The thirteenth Session of this Institution (Board- 
ing < Day School) will open on Monday, Septem- 

er Ist. 

In addition to an extended and thorough course 
of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
facilities are secured in Music and French. A 


advantages of French Conversation. 


partments, any one desiring to enter for less thana 
year, should state definitely this desire, when ap- 
plying for admission. 

Particulars from Circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wads- 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do. Rev. William B. Jacobs, do.; 
' Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D , New. York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do:; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Wool- 
worth, LL D., Albany, New York; Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Eeq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. Ezell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina ; John B. Semple, 


Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

e ! an 0. 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & 
TERMS. 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ia six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when peid 
strictly in advance, 


year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their iption, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pak., »xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insere 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1 wenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional copy to the agent. : 

w the amount is large, a draft should be pro: 


cured if possible. Address, always 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philedelphia, 


he buildings arenew and sree 3 
die- 


of easy access from both New York and Philadel- — 


CAMPBELL,” Half-moon, Centre county, Pennsyl- 


French lady in the family will give to boarders the 


As the number of pupils is limited in both de- ~ 


Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Douglass, 


For board, tuition, wee of books, and of bed and 


healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 


dress the Principal. may 3—ti 


annual Session of this Institution, fer the careful — 


accessible, enjoying direct railroad communication 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid ‘ 


No subscription received for a less term than one © 


oa Monday, the Sth of May, sad close on Fridsy, | 
the 26th of September. 
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